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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox Brain and 

the Embryo of the Wheat and Oat. 

For 15 years it has been a standard preparation with Physicians who treat 
mental or nervous disorders. 

It strengthens the intellect, restores lost functions, builds up worn out nerves, 
promotes good digestion. It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth 
of children. ‘ By the vigor it gives the nerves it develops sound teeth, clear skin, 
glossy. hair, handsome nails.” It amplifies bodily and mental powers, cures nervous 
disorders and sleeplessness. 

It is used by The Emperor Don Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, Emily Faithfull, 
and thousands of brain workers. 

’. CROSBY CO.,56 W 25th St., N. Y. For Sale by Druggists, or sent by Mail, $1, 
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We offer for sale during this month 
over Five Thousand Pieces of Reliable 
Black Silks of best quality at specially 
Low Prices. 

As our contracts for all our Spring 
Importations were placed before the 
recent heavy advance on Silk, we are 
enabled to offer our entire stock of Silks, 
Velvets and Plushes at even Lower Prices 
than they are now costing to make. 

We will be pleased to send Samples of 
Goods to any Lady who desires to 
purchase, on receipt of postal request. 
Orders by mail are as carefully filled as if 


given in person, and satisfaction assured 
in every particular. Address all letters to 


JAMES MCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, New York. 


 ESTERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 


For Saie by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK PEN CO.. £6 John Ct.. N. Y. 











INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


A GREAT DISCOVERY. 
TRICORA, "srt ates “Trigora” 
THE BEST CORSET STAY EVER DISGOVERED. 


The Tatcona Rewer Corser (boned with Tricora 
Stays) has inaugurated an era of comfort for Ladies. 
In its construction, elegance of shape has been 
carefully looked after. The peculiar features of 
the ‘‘Tricora Relief,” which afford so much 
ease in weuring, are the elasticity of its sec- 
tions, at the upper and lower parts of the sides, 
causing easy adaptation in every position which 
the body can assume, while its inelastic waist, and 
perfection of bust, gives an elegance of 
figure, and the “Tricora Stays,’’ while pliable 
and supporting, are 


ABSOLUTELY UNBREAKABLE. 


The Tricora Relief Corset, having made such 
wonderful strides in public favor, may 
be considered due, chiefly, to the facts that its 
relieving features were originated, and its construc- 
tion directed, by one of 


NEW YORK'S MOST EMINENT FEMALE SPECIALISTS, 
DR. ALEXANDER STRONG, 


which, together with the pliable, durable, and un- 
breakable character of the Tricora Stays used for 
boning, must secure for it a long continuance of 
the great favor it has already found, so univer- 
sally, with the Ladies. 

ue BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED ro rax PUBLIC. 

It is also made with the Nursing Features and 
has proved the best, most useful and sensible 
Nursing Corsct ever made. 

A GREAT COMFORT TO MOTHERS, 


ASK FOR rT. 
Every pair werranted to give satisfaction 
OR MONEY RETURNED. 


J.C. FITZPATRICK & CO., M’f’rs, 
71 Leonard St., New York. 

















Brooklyn Roller Skating Rink, 


Corner Bedford and Atlantic Avenues, 
THREE SESSIONS DAILY. 
10 A. M. to 12 M, 2.30 to 5 P. M. and 7.30 to 10.30 P. M. 


The Rink and Management will Speak for Themselves. 





Awa a@ Monthly Magazine devoted to Woman’s Handiwork, contains plain 
directions for making all kinds of useful and decorative articles. Every pattern is tested 
by an expert, to prevent mistakes. Each number ins more technical material than 
can be purchased separately for ten times its cost to subscribers, which is One Dollar 
perannum. It has become a recognized authority among those who understand CROCHET- 
WORK, KNITTING, NETTING, EMBROIDERY, ART NEEDLE-WORK, etc.,etc, ITS SUGGESTIONS with 
regard to both old and new industries for women, are invaluable. The latest NOVELTIES of 
the Paris and BERLIN shops are illustrated PROMPTLY. Dealers in Yarns and Embroidery 
materials will find it very useful. News DEALERS and POSTMASTERS will show SAMPLE 
COPIES, Send 10 cents for sample copy to P. O. Box 2295, NEw YORK CITY. 
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A NEW AND STIRRING BOOK. 


LIVE COALS, 


By T. DE WITT TALMADGE, D. D. 

The work is published in one volume of 678 Large 
Octavo rages burning with eloquence, divided into 76 
Telling Chapters on as many different subjects of 
absorbing interest. Also 16 Full Page Illustrations 
designed by eminent artists and a e-Like Frontis- 


piece of the author, and 40 Pages devoted to his life | 


and work brought down to date. 
Prices: In Cloth, $2.00; In Cloth. 
$2.75; In Half Russia, Gilt Edges, $4. 


Wilbur B. Ketcham, Publisher. 


78 Bible House. New York. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


OLD AND NEW BOOKS, 


And Engravings of all kinds, at 
lowest prices in the United States, 


———— 
73 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
(- BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS BOUGHT. 


CERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the Ger 
man language,especially adapted to self-instruction ;12 num- 
bers at 10 cents each, sold separately. For sale by all book- 
sellers ; sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by Prof. A. 
Knoflach, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


READER! It you love Rare Flowers, 
CHOICEST ONLY, address ELLIS BROTHERS, 
Keene, N. H. It will astonish and please. 
FREE. 











Gilt Edges, | 
4.00. 


STATUE OF 


Liberty Enliphtening the World 
More Money Needed. 





Address, with remittance, 


RICHARD BUTLER, Scc’y, 
American Committee of the 
Statue of Liberty, 


No. 33 Mercer Street, 
NEW YORK. 





The Committee in charge of the construction of the 
pedestal and the erection of the Statue, in order to raise 
funds for its completion, have prepared, from model 
furnished by the artist, a perfect fac-simile Miniatare 
Statuette, which they are delivering to subscribers through- 
out the United States at the following prices : 

No. 1 Statuette, sia inches in height,—the Statue bronzed; 
Pedestal, nickel-silvered,—_at ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
delivered. : 

No. 2 Statuette, in same metal, /welve inches high, beauti-* 
fully bronzed and nickled, at FIVE DOLLARS BACH, 
delivered. 

No 8 Statuette, tevelve inches high, finely chased, Statue 
bronzed, Pedestal Heavily Silver-Plated, with pLusH 
STAND, at DOLLARS EACH, delivered. 

Much time and money have been spentin perfecting the 
Statuettes, and they are much improved over the first sent - 
out. The Committee have received from subscribers many 
letters of commendation. 

The New York World Fund of $100,000 completes the 
Pedestal, but it is estimated that $40,v00 is yet needed to 
pay for the iron fastenings and the erection of the Statue. 

Liberal subscriptions for the Miniature Statuettes will 


produce the desired amount. 


Men Women, Young and Old, 


WHO ARE “ENJOYING POOR HEALTH,” 


should take advantage of their first visit to New York 
City to consult a specialist in 


CHRONIC DISEASES 
who has for thirty years devoted his exclusive atten- 
tion to the relief and cure of so-called ‘‘ incurable” 
cases of obstinate and long-standing diseases, such as 
Consumption, Catarrh, Asthma, 
Dyspepsia, Liver Torpor, 
Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, 
Nervous Debility, 
Rheumatism, Gout, y 
Neuralgia, etc., ete. 
Inasmuch as Dr. Foote has pursued an independent 
system of practice, and marked out NEW PATHS in the 
treatment and cure of such diseases with remarkably 
successful results, no one thus afflicted can fairly be 
considered as ‘‘ given up” until he or she has consulted” 
and learned the opinion of 
we, 2. BB. POOTR, 
Of 120 Lexington Ave,, New York City.’ 
Author of ** Plain Home Talk” and ‘‘ Medical Common Sense.” 








Y 


Twenty minutes consultation free. 
responded to. 


I 





Consultations by rail promptly 
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Geo.J.Swayne’s Bulletin of New Books 


——- ee —_—_ 


Mr. HOWELLS’ Latest Novel, “INDIAN SUMMER.” 


Never in the whole course of his writings has Mr. Howells shown a lighter or more delicate touch, 
never has he put brighter conversation into the mouths of his people than in this story. It is 


delicious, and superior to any of his previous works. 


‘The most electric success of the Year.” 
Margaret Kent. 

In its brilliancy of touch, vivid delineation of | 
character and realistic truth, ‘The Story of 
Margaret Kent’ is one of the greatest novels of 
the day. Margaret Kent is so beautiful that 
one dreams of her after only reading about her. 
Margaret is the loadstone of the book, and few 
novelists of recent days have drawn a purer 
ideal,” 

By the Author of ‘‘ Nothing to Wear.” 
Domesticus. 

By WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. A delicate satire 

of New York life that interests as it amuses. 


Life of Ole Bull. 
By Sara C. BuLL. With a Steel Portrait and 
other Illustrations. New Edition. Price reduced. 


A Conventional Bohemian. 

A Novel. By EpMUND PENDLETON. A society 
novel, the greater part of the action taking place 
at summer cottages on the shores of New Eng- 
land. The plot of the story is simple, the action 
direct, the movement often dramatic. It is a 
novel sure of many admirers among those who 
delight in intellectual subtlety and artistic ex- 
ecution. 

By the Author of ** Trajan.” 
Aliens. 

By Harry F. KEENAN. A novel surpassing 
in interest the Author’s successful work ‘‘ Tra- 
jan,” which enjoyed such great popularity. 


MRS. ROHLFE’S NEW NOVEL, 


Hand and Ring. 
By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN, author of ‘ The 
Leavenworth Case,” ‘‘ A Strange Disappearance,”’ 





etc., etc. Popular edition. 


Inquirendo Island, 


A narrative of Voyage and Discovery. By 
Hupor GENONE. 12mo, cloth. A work of 
unusual originality and merit. * * There is 
much hard labor, much solid thought, great 
ingenuity, treasurable fancy and imagination, and 
a sincerely devotional frame of mind manifested 
in these pages. 


Canon Farrar’s Sermons and Ad- 
dresses delivered in America. 
Large 12mo, with portrait. This handsome 
volume contains Fourteen Sermons, Four Ad- 
dresses, The Lecture on Dante, and Farewell 
Thoughts on America. 


Frank’s Ranche ; or My Holiday in 
the Rockies. 


Being a Contribution to the Inquiry into what 
we are todo with our Boys. With Illustrations. 
A very fresh and readable book by an English 
gentleman who recently visited his son’s ranch in 
the Far West. 


For Maimie’s Sake. 


A Story of Love and Dynamite. By Grant 
ALLEN. Paper Cover. A remarkable story, 
very novel in its leading idea, concentrated in its 
action, and has at least two situations as striking 
and even startling as anything in fiction. 


MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL, 


The Bostonians.. 

By Henry JAMEs. Readers of the story as it 
appeared in the Century Magazine will welcome 
it in book form ; and those who have not read it 
will enjoy it with a fresh interest. 





Our stock includes all the latest publications of the publishing houses of New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, which are received immediately upon their issuance. The necessity of purchasing in 
New York, or ordering through the publishers, is therefore obviated. Orders by mail or messenger 
are attended to with dispatch and accuracy in every case. 


Fine Stationery, Wedding and Visiting Cards, 


THE LATEST STYLES. 


THE LOWEST PRICES. 


GEORGE J. SWAYNE, Bookseller and Stationer, 


(Successor to W. W. Swayne), 


NO. 216 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Our supply of Haster Cards will be in stock in a very few days. It will 
éuclude alt the latest domestic styles and foreign imporiations. 
pans 
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Social Comfort 
as well as bodily health 
depend 


largely upon 


freedom from 
Skin Complaints. 
Every claim made for 


“ Skin-Success ” we ties 


w“ 
° 
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» 


are willing to verify at 
any time. Heartily en- 


dorsed by many of the ECZEMA — SALT RHEUM 
best physicians. 

Having been tested 50 years, 
the statment that it is a 
Positive Cure is 
based upon facts. 

At Druggists or sent on receipt 
of Price. 


The PALMER CO., 
122 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Packer’s 





Tar Soap. 






CUPID’S ADVICE: “If your Mamma will use Packer's 


Tar Soap, those eruptions will vanish, your skin will be- | 
come smooth, soft and healthy, and your complexion beau- | 


tiful.” 








**T use Packer's Tar Soap in children’s eruptive troubles | 


with the most marked benefit.’"—Egbert Guernsey, 
M. D., 526 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


25 Cents per Cake. All Druggists. 
Send stamp for 


Packer’s Prize Drawing Book, 
ready February ist. Six prizes offered for drawings by 
boys and girls under fifteen years of age. Address 


THE PACKER MFG. CoO., 
100 Fulton‘Street, N. Y- 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPING 
FOURTH EDITION 


An Illustrated Book on Poultry 
How to Breed and Manage Hens, Turkeys, Ducks & Geese 


For Eggs, Market. and Exhibition. 
PLATES SHOWING THE FOWLS IN COLORS. 


Plans and diagrams of Poultry Houses, large and small. 
Diseases and their remedies. A description and history of 
all the leading varieties of fowls, with illustrations. Incu 
bators ; how to make and manage them. Capons, and how 
to produce them. 

The book has many good testimonials of purchasers, and 
of such papers as the Farm and Fireside, Rural Home and 
Gospel Banner. The New York Weekly Trzbune says of it: 
“It is just what every one needs, who keeps a dozen fowis.”* 
The Poultry Messenger says : ‘‘It contains al) that is valuable 
to the farmer or fancier for both pleasure and profit One 
of its chapters, ‘A Word to Beginners,’ is worth, to old and 
new, the full price asked.” 

Sent by mail, with catalogue and price list of eggs, paper 
cover, 50 cents ; three copies, $1.20. Nicely bound in cloth, 
% cents : two copies.$1.25. Postal note preferred. Stamps 
taken. Address : 

G. M. T. JOHNSON, Lock Box 30, Binghamton, N. Y. 

N. B.-I send eggs of choice poultry to all parts of the 
United States and Canada with perfect success. Price List 
of eggs. Ground Bone, Oyster Shells, &c., sent free on 
receipt of 2 cent Stamp. 





As the best evidence of the literature pre- 
sented in THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, attention 
is called to the following partial list of eminent 
contributors who have already appeared in its 


pages by stories, poems and papers: 


Archdeacon Farrar, 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
John G, Whittier, 

Dr. William A. Hammond, 
George Parsons Lathrop, 
Rev. Robert Collyer, D.D., 
E. P. Roe, 

Admiral David D. Porter, 
Rev.T.DeWitt Talmage,D.D., 
Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D.D., 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
Rev. Newman Hall, D.D., 
Tra D. Sankey, 

John Esten Cooke, 

Hon. Noah Davis, 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
Will Carleton, 

**Marion Harland,” 

Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, 
Rev. John W. Chadwick, 
Mrs. Admiral! Dahlgren, 
Hon. Joseph Neilson, 

Rev. Charles H. Hall, D.D., 
John B. Gough, 

Francis Parkman, 

Dr. Dio Lewis, 

Paul Hamilton Hayne, 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Geo. W. Bungay, 

Julian Hawthorne, 


Martin F, Tupper, 


and many others, 


—_————( 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
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MARCH, 1886. Number 6. 


THE CHARACTER OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


BY MARGARET E. 


Nothing in modern biography is more 
remarkable than the wide variation be- 
tween different estimates made of the 
character of a person who lived and moved 
amidst us so recently as did Edgar Allan 
Poe. Yet it is not really marvelous that 
there should be a great deal of fanciful 
speculation concerning a celebrated man 
with whom very few people ever obtained 
any real intimacy, and whose most charac- 
teristic traits did not so float upon the 
surface as to be obvious to all his ac- 
quaintances. 

The writer’s father (whose last earthly 
days were spent in Brooklyn) was the 
most confidential friend of Poe when both 
were just entering upon a professional 
literary career, and they continued in 
constant and intimate association until 
the author of ‘“The Raven” finally changed 
his place of residence from Philadelphia 
to New York. 

Every one has read descriptions of Poe 
as a wild and haggard-looking wretch 
roaming the streets at midnight, and mut- 
tering fearful fancies, and still more fear- 
ful maledictions to the silent stars. In- 
deed, to judge a literary man (as many 
appear to do) by the creations of his pen, 
it would be easy to believe that no more 
weird, awful, and unearthly-seeming being 
than he who wrote ‘Tales of the Gro- 
tesque and Arabesque” was ever seen in 
the mortal flesh. ‘To most readers, such 
writings seem the product of a brain burn- 
ing with madness or intoxication, and a 
heart tortured by passion and despair, 
or, as some will have it, by remorse, for 
mysterious and appalling sins. 


WILMER. 


The Edgar A. Poe who, with his lovely 
and fragile wife, so often visited the house 
of my parents, was not only a man of the 
most gentlemanly appearance and man- 
ners, but unusually precise in his dress, 
his deportment, and his habitual modes 
of speech. So far from having about him 
any suggestion of the wild, erratic and 
terrible, he was one of whom most people 
would criticise as being over fastidious, 
and even finically particular in his 
tastes. In fact, his nature was not 
excitable, hot-blooded and impassioned, 
though a contrary impression might be 
produced by his readiness to resent any- 
thing which he took as an impertinence 
or an injustice to himself. But let it be 
remembered that Poe was a Virginian, 
trained in the old Southern school of 
honor, which taught that pride and an in- 
tolerance of affronts were to be regarded 
as cardinal virtues. Hissensitiveness, too, 
was wound up to much more than its nor- 
mal tension by the effect which hard and 
enforced brain work has upon the nervous 
system, and yet more by the bitterness of 
finding himself doomed to a life of pinch- 
ing poverty, and to the endurance of sneers 
and slights from men of intellect far in- 
ferior to his own. We need to remind 
ourselves that not one whisper of the 
plaudits which now proclaim his genius 
to the world, not one flash of such glory 
as now surrounds the name of Edgar Allan 
Poe, came to cheer him while he lived and 
toiled upon this earth. 

True, the poet, his wife and her mother, 
Mrs. Clemm, all shared the gift of preserv- 
ing, both in themselves and their home 
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surroundings, an air of exquisite neatness 
and refinement which could not be lost 
amidst the privations of their utmost pov- 
erty. I believe no one has ever thought 
of accusing Poe of being an unkind hus- 
band, and he certainly was not in sym- 
pathy with that vulgar smartness which 
displays itself in jests concerning the anx- 
iety of every married man to see his 
mother-in-law a corpse as soon as possible. 
The stanzas addressed by the poet to his 
Virginia and to her mother (who was also 
his own aunt) are full of tenderness, ad- 
miring appreciation and reverential love. 

A doubt has recently been raised in re- 
gard to the long and universally credited 
assertion that Poe was, at some time or 
other, a slave to strong drink. Reverend 
J. J. Moran, of Virginia, who became 
acquainted with the poet in his last days, 
states that he indulged in pernicious 
stimulants only at very rare intervals dur- 
ing his life, as he knew that the effect of 
alcohol upon an organization like his was 
most potent and terrible. Dr. Moran be- 
lieves that intemperance was no habit of 
Poe’s closing years, at least, and had noth- 
ing to do with his untimely death. Here 
there seems to be a mystery equal to any 
which the great writer himself ever inter- 
wove with his fictitious plots. It is 
certain that during the years of their 
constant association, my father never dis- 
covered in Poe any tendency toward drink- 
ing habits, and the testimony of parties 
with whom he resided soon after his re- 
moval to New York is to the same effect. 
If Dr. Moran can prove that the poet had 
no such vice in his later days, then one 
of the most extraordinary and obstinate 
slanders that ever pursued the memory of 
genius will be crushed forever. 

And now we come to speak of a circum- 
stance in regard to which Edgar A. Poe 
may be pronounced the most unfortunate 
of all distinguished men, either ancient 
or modern. In all previous instances, 
those who felt especially called upon to 
write a certain man’s biography, seemed 
by that act to enter into such sympathy 
with him that they could do nothing else 
than to make the fullest possible exhibi- 
tion of his good qualities and gifts, and 
the best apologies for his short-comings. 
Macauley has alluded to a memoir of Lord 
Bacon as having been written with an 
enthusiasm even ‘‘ passing the love of 
biographers.” Among his last recorded 


wishes, Poe had expressed a desire that 
his writings should be selected and ar- 
ranged for publication by N. P. Willis, 
and his biography written by Rufus W. 
Griswold. Mr. Griswold was a ‘“ Rever- 
end” who was but little known as a 
preacher, and a literary man whose cele- 
brity rested principally upon books made 
up of selections from and sketches of 
other authors. Poe had written some 
caustic things of this industrious com- 
piler, but he paid him the high compli- 
ment of entrusting to his magnanimity 
and sense of justice the guardianship of 
his memory when he was no more. 

Misplaced laudation in obituary sketches 
may be a blameable weakness, but what 
shall we say of a biographer who, through 
every page, pursues the object of his 
memoir with such furious hatred that it 
is impossible to imagine how so much 
prejudice and spite could keep within the 
bounds of truth and justice ? Most people, 
under the circumstances, would have felt 
that there was a sacredness about the trust 
reposed in them by the dying poet. Dr. 
Griswold made use of that trust, not only 
to expose in the fullest manner every 
admitted fault of Poe, but to bring to 
light new charges against his character, 
some of which, at least, were supported 
only by testimony which would not war- 
rant their repetition even by a professed 
enemy. For instance, Dr. Griswold ac- 
cuses Poe of a most disgraceful attempt at 
blackmailing a woman, and then adds 
with a hypocritical ‘‘ Alas!” that the 
poet was undoubtedly guilty of ‘‘ many 
such” actions. We do not believe that 
there is any man who never spenta term 
in the penitentiary, and yet has been 
guilty of ‘‘ many such” outrages upon hu- 
manity and honesty as this case would 
involve. How could a long array of such 
crimes (whose very essence consists in 
their secrecy and concealment) be known 
to Dr. Griswold, and yet never be brought 
under the notice of any legal official ? 

But by far the worst feature of this 
whole case yet remains to be spoken of. 
The biography of whose spirit we have 
noticed this small sample, was written for 
and prefixed to an edition of Poe’s works 
which, as its preface states, was published 
for the pecuniary benefit of Mrs. Clemm, 
the mother of the poet’s deceased wife. 
She was a lady of lovely and noble charac- 
ter, superior culture, and most delicate 
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refinement of feeling. Even before Edgar 
Poe became the husband of her daughter, 
—the dear and early lost—she had loved 
him with the most maternal tenderness 
as her only sister’s only child. Her pride 
in the genius of ‘‘ darling Eddy,” her sym- 
pathy with his struggles, and her anxiety 
to smooth the path of toil for him as far 
as possible, were equal to Virginia’s own. 
When death had deprived her of both her 
children, and she was left to utter help- 
lessness and desolation, her’s was surely a 
case to be approached only with the most 
delicate and respectful assistance. The 
publication of a handsome edition of 
Poe’s works formed a highly befitting 
mode of raising a fund for her relief, but 
when the unfortunate lady came to peruse 
the pages of her Edgar’s memorial, what 
did she find? A horrible delineation of 
him as a monster of baseness and corrup- 


tion, and all this accumulation of injuries 
to the beloved dead sent forth as part of 
ascheme for her benefit, and under the 
sanction of her name! A plan to publicly 
exhibit the poet’s fleshless bones, and give 
a share of the proceeds to the afflicted 
mother, would have been less shocking 
than this! 

But the hater and the mourner, as well 
as the poet himself, have now passed into 
the unseen land, and Edgar Allan Poe 
may come to be treated with as dispassion- 
ate fairness as any other historical charac- 
ter. He had faults and weaknesses, known 
to all who really knew him, but let not 
these be magnified and multiplied either 
by unrelenting malice or by the almost 
equally culpable recklessness of those who 
would claim a knowledge that they do not 
possess. 





WHICH? 





BY ALICE CROSSETTE HALL. 


"Tis many a time, that my feet 
Have turned with a willing intent 
From the hurrying throng of the street 
On pleasure, or self-seeking bent, 
And mounted the narrow, steep stairs, 
Much worn by the passing of men, 
To where, among other such lairs, 
The artist had chosen his ‘‘ den.” 


There, waiting my eyes to adjust 

To the somberer light of the place 
Before I could grant them such trust 

As the last touch of genius to trace, 
I often have given full rein 

To vague speculation, meanwhile, 
Whose queries again, and again, 

Took shape in the self-same style. 


As, which were the wiser, perchance, 
They who, in glad freedom outside, 
With sunshine to gild and enhance 
What pleasures so e’er might betide, 
Culled freely from each passing hour, 
E’er wholly, and hopelessly flown, 
Its fast fleeting joys, as a dower 
To clam, and to hold us their own? 


Heidelberg, Germany, 


Or he, who away from the glare 

Of the world, with its rush and its roar, 
Toiled alway, with never a care 

For aught save his art to adore, 
To adore, and to work for, in truth, 

With a love only genius can know ?— 
To my query, the answer, forsooth, 

Was ever the same, ‘‘ time will show.” 

* * * * * 


The years have flown rapidly by, 
And still, as of old, on the street, 
And under the same sunlit sky, 
The very same faces I meet. 
Those faces—some restless and hard 
With seeking of pleasure’s full round, 
And others, dull, vacant and marred 
With pleasures which palled where’er fuund. 


But not up the narrow, steep stairs 
The artist is found in his place, 
’Cross seas, with rare credit, he wears 
The honors he so well doth grace, 
And over two continents, reach 
His name, and the fame of his art, 
Whose works, rare and beautiful, teach 
That his was the wiser, best part. 





AS LOVE O1€S. 


BY MAYBURY FLEMING. 


If all our days were cast in Mays, 
Fresh buds and new-green grasses, 

We'd fear no ill, for we should still 
Be blushing lads and lasses. 


Or if the moon of sweet breath’d June 
Were shining in December, 


We'd see no wiles in maiden smiles, 
And naught but joys remember. 


But songs of birds and laughing words 
Are drowned in life’s loud bustle, 
Until we hear, of all that’s dear, 
Only the dead leaves rustle. 
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A NOVEL: BY MADELEINE VINTON 


CHAPTER XI. 
MY MOTHER’S DEATH.—DEPARTURE FOR 
PARIS. 

As our carriage rolled rapidly through 
the long avenue of majestic oak trees that 
led to the old homestead, the thick falling 
shadows of night enveloped us. 

My pen falters even now as I attempt 
to retrace the sad events of that night, or 
to recall the emotions that overwhelmed 
me as we approached Valcour. But amid 
the conflicting feelings that rent my 
throbbing heart, even the image of my 
idolized father was crowded back by the 
painful anxiety I felt for my unfortunate 
mother. 

Just having reached the meridian of her 
beauty, so soon to hasten to her decline ! 

What brightness had the setting sun 
for her ? With no aspirations or wishes be- 
yond the enjoyment of the present hour, 
with no force of will to withstand the 
heavy pressure of tyrannic power ; she had, 
Mr. Irwin told me, perceptibly wilted day 
by day as would a hot-house plant deprived 
of heat and moisture, or as shrivels the 
fair rose when its delicate petals shrink 
under the first consuming frost. Con- 
gealed and desolate, cut short in her 
bloom, she must perish. Alluring 
pleasures had led her their giddy round, 
only to deceive and mock her, and the 
cup of enjoyment she sought to drain had 
turned to wormwood on her lips. I 
dreaded for her the dark descent into the 
tomb, and I would have given my life to 
save hers. 

As we neared the house, all was dark 
and still; the only sound that broke 
upon the ear was the distant deep bay of 
the fierce bloodhounds that were chained 
in their kenneis, because our coming was 
expected. As we reached the front door 
it was swung open quickly, but as quietly 
as if by an invisible hand ; and Mr. Irwin 
rather lifted than assisted me up the 
broad stairway, where I had so often 
from the gallery above watched my lovely 
mother descend to her guests in the par- 
lors below, all grace, elegance, and affabil- 
ity. Old Phebe met us in the upper 
hall with the whispered salutation, ‘You 
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am wanted Miss Cyr’lla, she jiss heerd de 
roll ob de wheels, an’ ax, as she hab don 
agin an’ agin, ef t’was her chile,” and so 
saying she wiped her eyes with her 
apron and softly ushered us in. 

Another moment and I knelt at her bed- 
side, gasping amid repressed sobs—‘‘ My 
mother.” 

The magic word called back her fast 
flickering life, for summoning all her 
spent force she raised herself for an in- 
stant, leaning forward as if to embrace 
me, then sank back uttering a long low 
wail. No articulate sound could ever have 
so expressed the awful sorrow of that heart- 
break. 

For a time so glazed and fixed and 
pinched was her expression, it seemed as 
if she had died in that supreme effort. 
But presently she rallied muttering with 
painful effort and fast failing breath, 
“* Come Cyril, ah, don’t leave me out in 
this cold ; you too, cruel ! Alas, the opals ; 
they have the gleam of the serpent,— 
away with the baubles!” she almost 
shrieked. 

Then came shudderings, nervous chills 
they called them. As I bent forward in 
my anguish, with sudden movement she 
clasped my neck, and as she did so, once 
more consciousness returned. 

‘*Cyrilla, some one to love me,” she 
pleaded, then crying out with a loud 
voice, ‘come Cyril, Cyrilcome. Mercy, 
oh God !” her hands unclasped their grip, 
and she fell back dead. 

I know not how long I knelt there. 
Immense pity and infinite awe filled my 
being, and my soul questioned ‘Had 
Cyril come ? did he bear her away into 
space ? orhad he turned aside and left 
her to bewail that other choice ? Have 
pity Cyril,” I could but pray. ‘‘ Had God 
mercy ? Oh, God have mercy,” was my 
prayer. 

Then busy memory brought back all 
the scenes connected with Cyril’s death. 
After all,in the light,the true light of that 
other world, where all illusions disappear, 
what was that beckoning shade to him ? 
what more than the phantasm that had 
lured him to his fate ? Where now were 
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the sensuous charms of form and color ? 
Vanished. And in what garb stood forth 
the soul? In what gathered robes did it 
hide its nakedness ? Kneeling there be- 
fore her lifeless form, what was there to 
grasp of all the mysteries that hemmed 
me in ? 

My imagination could not grapple with 
the unseen, nor my will confront the un- 
known. And yet I seemed to reach over 
that narrow boundary line my mother had 
just passed, and to have glimpses of the 
beyond. ‘Then, in an instant, the half 
lifted veil shut down like a pall before 
the invisible. I had no certainty, no 
rule of faith, ‘‘no evidence of things 
not seen” to guide me, nothing to quench 
my burning “thirst for knowledge. No 
one sure thing to seize, for that which 
was opposed to me was the intangible. 

During the distressing scene of my dear 
mother’s death, kind Mr. Irwin stood not 
far off. His tender heart mourned for us 
both, and I was first recalled from my 
harrowing thoughts by the pressure of 
that friendly hand that sought to lead 
me away. 

As I rose to my feet, I became con- 
scious that the shadow of my life was 
near ; for almost hidden from view by the 
silken folds of a recessed draperied win- 
dow, with folded arms and compressed lips, 
the stern hated man who had crushed my 
mother stood statuesque. As our eyes 
met, I was greeted with the same stony 
glare, and an almost imperceptible curve of 
the firm set lips shot forth defiant dis- 
like. Itrembled with aversion, and felt 
with fear that although death had relaxed 
the grip of this man upon my _ poor 
mother, yet one more victim remained, her 
child. 

Had not the gleam of his opals been 
transformed into the sting of the hissing 
serpent in her death-be d hallucinations, 
and how could I hope to avoid the danger, 
when next those convolving folds tight- 
ened their hold upon me? Was there no 
escape ? 

* * * a * * * 

In that climate, and especially during 
the burning heats of summer, the dead 
must as soon as possible be consigned to 
the tomb. It was arranged therefore, that 
there was to be an intervening thirty-six 
hours, after which my mother’s remains 
were to be taken to our family burial 
place and laid beside my father. At 


that time in the South, almost every fami- 
ly of any note had its own cemetery. 
walled in, and where stately monuments 
marked the graves. 

It was nearly midnight when I entered 
the room where my mother was laid out, 
and asked the watchers to leave me for a 
time alone with my dead, for thus did I 
wish to keep my last vigil beside her in- 
animate form. 

When dazed by the anguish and dismay 
of her dying agonies, I failed to notice 
how atténuated my poor little mother had 
grown. 

She must have died a thousand deaths, 
ere the too ruthless hand of repression 
finally did its work. The throes of dissolu- 
tion which I had witnessed were but the 
last flickering flames of a life extinguished 
with pitiless constraint. 

There are murders punished by the in- 
exorable law of blood for blood, where 
the hangman does his merciless work, 
and society is avenged ; but there are still 
other murders, more rank, more foul 
before high Heaven, and reserved for 
their punishment to the inflexible and 
dread justice of an angry God. 

Among these innumerable, hopeless 
ones, was the fair victim over whom I 
bent with loving yearning. 

What artist could trace that exquisite 
delicacy of outline, those classic clear cut 
features, the beautiful head resting on its 
white satin pillow, with its aureole of 
pale golden tresses, and enveloped in 
many ‘folds of filmy lace ? 

What had the dark, dark grave to do 
with the sunlight of that hair ? 

Her taper fingers laid so lightly over the 
fragrant violets she had always loved, that 
not a petal was crushed, and they grate- 
fully yielded back the consolation of their 
sweet perfume. 

Sorrow has its luxury as well as j5v, and 
I experienced an intense desire to claim 
her for this one hour as mine alore. 

While thus musing in tender zontem 
plation, Mr. Dollsson entered with firm 
unhesitating tread and stood beside me. 

There was no trace of agitation upon 
that stern visage, whose cold composed 
features betrayed no remorse. Involun- 
tarily I shuddered and turned to leave the 
room, when he rudely seized my wrist as if 
ungered beyond control by my movement 
of aversion. 


“Stay,” he hissed, ‘“‘ why should you 
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seek to go because Iam here ? She was 
mine, all mine, not yours.” 

**She was Cyril’s, first and last,” I re- 
plied with scorn. 

‘* Be it so,” muttered he relaxing his 
grip, and at once relapsing into his apa- 
thetic manner, ‘it is for his sake and for 
hers upon whom hedoted that I demand 
a promise ; yes, an oath,” and so saying 
he'grasped those stiff little taper fingers 
and placed them in my hand. 

Oh, how their icy touch froze and froze 
into the very marrow of my _ bones, 
froze with a singeing burning heat into 
my brain, ran along my veins and 
bound my heart until it seemed to con- 
tract and snap asunder: and yet there 
they pressed, as clenched in his iron grasp 
our two hands were fused, the dead, con- 
gealed cold of the mother, and the be- 
numbed one of her child. 

‘* Swear,” he demanded, ‘‘to keep 
troth with this death’s grip or so may 
you die.” 

I knew there was no help and so I swore, 
“‘by my dead mother’s hand, and by the 
living God,” that he should have con- 
trol of my property. 

The wrong was thus initiated. Had it 
for witnesses the shades of the departed? 
Little recked he. 

Satisfied to have gained his point, he 
quietly released my almost paralyzed hand, 
remarking in his old, formal, ceremon- 
ious way, ‘‘ Pray Cyrilla, retire to your 
room, you will need a fair measure of 
strength to enable you to meet to-morrow’s 
duties.” 

But when the next day dawned, I lay 
in the delirium of high fever. I was ill 
for many weeks, forthe hideous trials of 
the two successive nights, added to the ex- 
citement of sudden change and the fa- 
tigue of the long journey, had proved too 
great a strain. 

During the prolonged course of my ill- 
ness, Mr. Irwin obstinately refused to 
leave me, especially repelling all the prof- 
fers of Mr. Dollsson to assume the care 
and responsibility. 

He insisted on giving me my medicines 
and such nourishment as I could take, 
with his own hands, carefully serutiniz- 
ing everything that was prepared. And 
when consciousness returned, he was at 
my side to comfort and to cheer. It is 
probable that in my frenzy I revealed to 
him the incidents of that awful night, 
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and that he entertained very grave fears 
for my personal safety and determined to 
guard meas far as possible; for so soon as 
I was strong enough to sit up and endure 
any serious conversation, he said to me 
very gravely : 

**My dear child, you must not linger 
at Valcour. The shade of the wide 
spreading upas here is deadly. You 
must come forth with me from this house 
of sadness. It is best that you should 
make haste. By the laws of Mississippi, 
you are now old enough to choose your 
own guardian, and- on account of the 
friendship I bore your father as well as 
my affection for you, I will gladly as- 
sume that legal right until you are of 
age.” 

My heart gave quick consent to his 
generous proposition, for there was no 
other being in the world who held so near 
a place in my affections, but when I re- 
called that dreadful oath how could I ac- 
cept ? I had never told him about it, 
for I could not speak of anything so dis- 
tressing, but I am,sure as I have said, the 
ravings of my fever must have betrayed 
the otherwise guarded secret, for he seem- 
ed to divine my trouble as I remained 
silent and embarrassed. 

‘Oh, yes,” continued he as if I had 
spoken, ‘‘it would be more natural if 
Mr. Dollsson were selected but he will 
be satisfied if I take you away and leave 
him to manage the estate.” Thus it was 
arranged that Mr. Irwin was to be my 
guardian, and Mr. Dollsson the executor 
of my, father’s estate. 

Some six weeks after my mother’s death, 
Mr. Irwin to whom I was now connected 
by this new tie ; by which too, he had 
gained the right to direct my move- 
ments for some years to come, took me 
away without giving me time for sad 
thoughts at Valcour. 

Ile conducted me to the plantation 
home of Stéphanie Morelle, their town 
house was in the French quarter of New 
Orleans. Iwas indeed rejoiced to meet 
my dear friend, and if anything could 
have restored me speedily to my usual 
good health, it would have been the hap- 
piness of being once more in her society. 

She was an only daughter and we loved 
to think of each other as sisters, and 
were never weary walking arm in arm up 
and down the wide galleries that encircled 
the whole exterior of the house. This 
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planter’s residence was a very large two- 
story frame house painted white with 
green venetian outside doors and shutters. 
‘There was a spacious circular hall of en- 
trance into which the various rooms 
opened, and from the centre of which a 
grand staircase ascended giving glimpses 
of the galleriesabove. Stéphanie’s mother 
was dead and she had an only brother who 
was Secretary of the American Legation 
at Paris. This position had been well 
chosen by our government, asthe family 
had several titled relatives in France, 
which gave this young gentleman pecu- 
liar facilities in his diplomatic career. 

Her maternal grandfather was a French 
Marquis of the ancien régime, he had been 
a Colonel of the Queen’s guard, and pos- 
sessed many decorations and conferred 
marks of distinction. This old Marquis 
de Villeré had fled to America in 1793 
and attracted by the French element of 
New Orleans had gone there. 

He was a most accomplished young 
cavalier, speaking fluently five or six 
languages, and with the engaging manners 
of a courtier. 

He soon won the hand of the only 
child of a wealthy planter, who was happy 
to have his descendants bear a noble 
name. And he had lived at this place 
called Villemont, until he peacefully de- 
parted this life a nonagenarian. I re- 
mained in this pleasant retreat during the 
months of August, September and 
October, and as the house was situated on 
the Mexican Gulf, I was greatly invig- 
orated by the bracing air. 

Mr. Irwin had prevailed upon Mr. 
Dollsson to let me have my mother’s 
maid Phoebe, and her sincere attachment 
to her memory was very pleasing to me. 

So smoothly did our days glide onward, 
that although the recollection of the ter- 
rible scenes at Valcour were not effaced, 
yet they were no longer of so harrowing a 
nature to my imagination. Stéphanie 
was very matter-of-fact, and her sensible 
views of things always had a beneficial in- 
fluence on me. We weresympathetic but 
dissimilar. As it often happens we are apt 
to choose for our nearest friends, those 
who are in a measure our opposites. If 
one can only ‘‘ agree to disagree,” no re- 
pulsion need exist from differences of 
temperament or of opinion. 

During my stay Stéphanie’s father had 
remained at_New Orleans, being detained 


there by various duties which claimed 
his attention as he had been elected by the 
legislature of Louisiana to the United 
States Senate, and he expected to take his 
daughter with him to Washington later 
on in the autumn. 

Mr. Irwin had written me that when he 
could do so, he would come for me and 
we would then talk over thesituation and 
make our plans for the future. 

‘The future,” how strangely it sounded! 
What shape were coming events to take 
for me ? was I not adrift without one tie 
to attach me to any spot on earth since 
my mother’s death ? I could not live at 
Valcour with Mr. Dollsson, therefore only 
sad memories existed. 

Stéphanie constantly urged me to ac- 
company her to Washington, and she 
must have written to her kind father on 
the subject. for Senator Morelle several 
times alluded to the pleasure of having 
me with them in letters which she read to 
me. 

But as I always in thanking her, re- 
minded her that Mr. Irwin must decide, 
this loving friend must have written to 
her father to confer with him; because 
Mr. Irwin wrote me later on that Senator 
Morelle had called to extend a formal 1in- 
vitation for me to spend the coming 
winter with them at Washington. 

And he had concluded to leave it to me 
to decide at the time he expected to 
come to Villemont. 

Not long after that, Mr. Irwin arrived, 
and while he permitted me to choose, it was 
evident that he wished I should ac- 
company him. 

His affairs would again call him abroad, 
and this time to France, whither he pro- 
posed to take me, and place me for one or 
two additional years at school. This idea 
was acceptable to me, indeed my deep 
mourning and recent affliction forbade all 
social engagements; and so bidding an 
affectionate and reluctant farewell to my 
darling friend, we left for New York, 
from whence we were to take a French 
steamer. 

Phoebe was to stay with Stéphanie and 
act as lady’s maid, during my absence ; 
a place she was admirably qualified to fill, 
having had so much experience under my 
mother. 

* * * * * * 


Our voyage which took place in the 
month of November was absolutely with- 
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out ineident, and as I did not suffer much 
from seasickness, I spent most of the time 
on deck, where I never wearied admirmg 
the majestic ocean. 

Mr. Irwin was not familiar with Paris, 
so that he looked forward to a residence 
of some years in that brilliant centre of 
civilization with that pleasure which nov- 
elty brings to the old as well as to the young, 
unless the heart has been deadened by 
sorrow. 

Whatever trial may have been appor- 
tioned to my best of friends in his early 
life, such was the nobility of his character, 
and the benevolence of his disposition, 
that his interest in the enjoyments of 
youth remained. 

He rarely spoke of himself, but oc- 
vasional allusions to the events of the 
past, which were usually made with the 
amiable intention of comforting mein my 
loneliness, gave me to understand that he 
had been robbed by death of the dear ob- 
jects to whose development he had con- 
secrated the best years of his life. 

During our voyage which was so calm 
and uneventful, we had several conver- 
sations which were full of pathetic inter- 
est for me, and which gave me a deeper 
insight into his unselfish nature than I 
had previously gained. 

I had for years, ever since the loss of 
my father, looked upon Mr. Irwin as my 
chiefest earthly prop, and in no instance 
had he ever disappointed the faith with 
which I relied upon him. He had given 
me every proof of an almost paternal af- 
fection,and during the late overwhelming 
trials, he had upheld me. I would have 
been an ingrate not to have given him 
my deepest reverential affection, but 
until he confided to me something of his 
life-long sacrifices, I had never measured 
the extent of his goodness. 

One evening as we were seated on deck 
gazing into the tranquil depths of the 
waters around us, and watching our noble 
vessel plow her graceful course upon the 
highway of the sea, dear Mr. Irwin 
half musing, half confiding, mentioned to 
me some of the circumstances of his 
early life. 

““Do not think my dear child,” said 
he, ‘‘that I am a lonely man and the last 
of my race, because I have sought to live 
for myselfalone. Had I remained single 
and grown into my old age a_ bachelor 
in consequence of not wishing to assume 
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the responsibility of others, I would 
deserve to be solitary now. But 
it was decreed to me Cyrilla, to beas I 
am. I was left an orphan when quite 
young, with an only sister. This sister, to 
whom I was tenderly attached, made an 
unfortunate marriage which led to her 
early death. Her husband who was a dis- 
sipated man, did not long survive her, 
and their two sons were left quite un- 
provided for. Now although my _ patri- 
mony might have sufficed for my own sup- 
port, and even justified me with prudence 
to have sought the hand of some excellent 
woman in marriage, I felt that if I 
adopted these boys and provided them 
with liberal educations, that it must pre- 
clude the assumption of other cares. I 
confess it my dear child, that it was a 
contest. I craved domestic life, I had 
often pictured to myself all the serene joys 
of a home of my own creating.” Here 
he paused a moment and an involuntary 
sigh escaped him. ‘* But my child,” he 
resumed in a firmer tone, *‘ I thank God, 
the struggle did not last long. I gained 
the victory over the selfishness of human 
nature, and I devoted my most lavish 
cares upon those interesting boys. In 
every way they rewarded my efforts, 
they gave me all the affection, respect and 


tender that homage the most exacting pa-’ 


rent could claim, from the best of children. 
Were they now living !” and once again 
he paused in agitation. ‘‘ Cyrilla, twenty 
years have passed since I lost them, but 
even now I cannot without emotion re- 
call their sad fate. They both grew up 
into a beautiful youth, the elder having 
on one occasion rashly exposed himself 
to the burning rays of our Southern sun, 
was seized witha brain fever. Iwas then 
absent, but your precious father hastened 
to the ward of his friend, and carefully 
nursed him until he died. I have tried 
my dear, in your person, to repay that 
debt of gratitude to Cyril Kenneth.” 

I would have spoken but my agitation 
prevented. i could only seize that hand 
that had saved my life, and press it to my 
lips. 

‘“<Pardon me dear child,” he resumed, 
*‘it was selfish to remind you of any 
fancied obligation, I rather wished to 
show you that none existed towards me. 
When I lost that dear boy, my heart only 
clung with increased tenderness to the 
remaining one. He was vigorous, grace- 
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ful, gifted, and debonair. He seemed in 
the flush of health and when he came 
to New Orleans to be with me, I felt as 
if I had much to live for. Yet, he too 
perished, during an epidemic of yellow 
fever. I implored him to leave the city 
until the pestilence should abate, but he 
would remain at what he considered the 
post of duty. He fell a martyr to hu- 
manity. Then Cyrilla, I was left deso- 
late, and I often my chiid questioned the 
ways of Providence in my regard. I re- 
proached the Divine Being for leaving me 
after the sacrifice of a life without a 
mission. I often said to myself, there 
isno one being who could not well live 
without me! It was a bitter thought, 
that I was not absolutely necessary for a 
single created existence. Thus I was 
falling into a melancholy state of mind, 
when your poor mother’s unfortunate 
marriage caused me to’ recognize that 
you, dear child, needed the care, the so- 
licitude of a true father. It was the mo- 
tive required to make my own life en- 
durable, and now my child, I can clearly 
see that the goodness of God has answered 
my prayer, and given once more, as the 
object of my solicitude, one who, with- 
out me, could not as yet meet the dangers 
that surround her path.” 

“* My father,” 1 exclaimed, ‘‘ I love 
you as my father, accept me as your 
dutiful child: never did I think to share 
this sacred affection with any other but 
Cyril, but he has sent you, God has sent 
you to take his place.” 

He looked at me with great tenderness, 
and wiping the unbidden tears from his 
eyes, replied, ‘‘Cyrilla, henceforth call 
me father, I will adopt you as my child.” 

His was one of those grand natures that 
required to expend itself unselfishly, whose 
mission it is to care for others, and find 
their happiness in doing so. 

After this conversation, peace was re- 
stored to my own stormy heart, and I 
no longer experienced the sense of un- 
rest and loneliness that had so depressed 
me since my mother’s death. 

The example too, of my adopted father’s 
unselfish life, made me question my own 
soul, and ask myself what return I could 
make to him. I will devote myself to 
his declining years, I will smooth with 
fond care all that remains to him, in his 
beautiful old age. 

He became as one transformed in my 


eyes. ‘Those scant silvery locks claimed 
my reverence, the broad open forehead 
scarcely furrowed by time told me of 
wise thought and calm contemplation. 

And the almost imperceptible unsteadi- 
ness of gait, relieved by the aid of the 
massive gold-headed cane upon which he 
leaned, made me solicitous that he should 
never be overtaxed. 

I felt how wonderful were the ways of 
Providence to have given us to each 
other in this pleasing relation, where we 
could each for the other make so many 
offerings. Inasmuch as every act of con- 
secration ennobles, I was conscious of a 
broader meaning to my life. 


CHAPTER XII. 
OUR LIFE AT PARIS. 


Upon our arrival at Paris, our plans 
were somewhat changed. I begged Mr. 
Irwin not to send me as we had at first 
planned to a pensionnat, but to allow 
me to remain near him, and thus give him 
that domestic happiness I now understood 
he must crave. Although he was so un- 
selfish as to have proposed placing me at 
school, yet it was evident when I expressed 
the wish to stay with him, that it gave 
him pleasure to assent. 

He secured for us very pleasant apart- 
ments on the rez-de-chaussée of a stately 
old mansion in the faubourg St. Germain. 
Our drawing-room opened upon a charm- 
ing little garden, and the secluded situa- 
tion, as well as the attractions of the 
quaintly trimmed shrubbery, were very 
grateful to me when we began to enjoy 
the mild airof spring. I was always quite 
too busy to be sensible of the least ennui ; 
for Mr. Irwin, who had systematized all 
things, had an exact programme made 
out for me which occupied most of the 
time not given to recreation. 

Several masters gave me private lessons 
in music, drawing and the modern lan- 
guages, and when the weather was favor- 
able we devoted some hours daily to a 
sareful study of the wonders of Paris. 
So that each day excited our interest 
anew, and gave us fresh subjects for in- 
vestigation and contemplation. 

Mr. Irwin usually prepared me for any 
sight-seeing by careful reading, and the 
result was that what we saw, we viewed 
intelligently so that we added continually 
to the scope of our ideas. These little 
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excursions greatly delighted me, and Mr. 
Irwin made them exceedingly instructive 
by his profound knowledge of history. 
He pointed out to me innumerable places, 
consecrated by historic events which made 
them classic. 

He explained to me that the greatest 
charm of the old world arose from this 
very source, that the past was so linked 
with the present as to lend its rich color- 
ing to every object. It is the fascination 
of association that makes many scenes 
which, of themselves, are greatly inferior 
to the splendid beauty of views in Amer- 
ica, yet enkindle the imagination to a 
higher degree and have superior claims 
upon our interest. 

When we stand in the presence of the 
great events in the world’s history, not 
only is the eye educated to a higher stand- 
ard but all our perceptions become ele- 
vated. 

The astounding phases through which 
the Paris of the past has been dragged, 
have given to every object the force of 
certain lessons which the patient and the 
observing may learn. We had so much 
to see that our several years’ residence 
failed to exhaust the marvels. At first, I 
was almost dazed by the rapid succession 
of the splendid panorama. 

Mr. Irwin commenced by taking me to 
the bridges which gave unrivaled views. 
From the vantage ground they afforded, 
we looked down upon the quays lined with 
magnificent buildings, the palaces, the 
monuments, the churches, the gardens 
and the fountains, and we did not wonder 
at the enthusiasm of the Parisian for his 
home—and all these lovely spots were sur- 
rounded by a pleasure-loving people whose 
habits led them to spend much time in 
the open air. Superficial observers have 
asserted that the French as a nation do 
not cultivate the affections of a domestic 
character, that they prefer an out-door 
existence of continuous excitement. But 
nothing can be more untrue. Those 
who have made these statements have 
been misled by the sparkle, the brilliancy, 
and the dissipations that find their cul- 
mination in Paris. But most of the ex- 
cesses which may seem as an expression 
of the habits of a nation, are the modes 
of life of those whose depravity attract 
them to an immense metropolis, and the 
greater number ofthese are strangers. 
An American gentleman for instance, 
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who leads a correct life at home, where 
he would scruple to visit any places of ill- 
repute, will, when in Paris, go to the 
*‘jardin Mabille,” where he should not 
go. He will witness the excesses of the 
demi-monde who frequent such places, and 
will return to America, supposing that 
he has had a glimpse of French manners, 
or if his ignorance of real conditions is 
profound, he may even imagine that he 
has seen French society. 

Now the truth is, that there is no na- 
tion in the world where the family tie is 
more sacred, and the endearments that 
make home so attractive exist in fuller 
force. But it is very difficult to get ad- 
mission into the intimacy of the family 
circle in France, for the exquisite refine- 
ment of this nation, while it leads them 
to be polite to all, makes them very sensi- 
tive to expose the inner habits of their 
homes to the eye of a stranger. 

There are some traits of charming sim- 
plicity in the outer customs of this people, 
which have been misunderstood as indica- 
tions that they do not love home-life; as 
for instance, the sight of gay groups spend- 
ing hours in the public gardens, where 
often the housewife prefers to take her 
basket of work. This taste only indicates 
a wholesome seeking for the healthful sun- 
light, and is a blessing in itself. Where 
the masses of people dwell habitually in- 
doors, dyspeptic humors and surly man- 
ners soon prevail. 

The proverbial light-heartedness of the 
French must not be confounded as it 
often is, with frivolity. They are distinct 
as light and darkness, for the one is a vir- 
tue, the other a vice. There is a foolish 
saying, that the French have no word 
which is the equivalent of the English 
tulismanic ‘‘home,” and the word “ foyer” 
is contemptuously spoken of in compari- 
son. I beg to differ. There is no word 
in any language that indicates so fully 
that hallowed spot, where concenters the 
utmost harmony and the most precious 
influences: it means literally, the fireside, 
the hearthstone, that interior penetralia, 
that altar tothe hidden life—a Lares and 
Penates. Insubtle depth, it means more 
than home. 

Mr. Irwin had brought several let- 
ters that opened the doors of French houses 
to us, and gave us an accurate knowledge 
of the customs and habits of their home- 
life. The reverential respect uniformly so 
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freely accorded to the parents and the 
deference towards seniors was always so 
fascinating. No young person ever re- 
mained seated if perchance the elders 
were standing, and when either the father 
or the mother entered the room, all rose 
to their feet. Of course, such delicate 
attentions have their effect in giving grace 
wnd refinement to the character of the 
young. 

The life that I led was so secluded, that 
most young girls would have found it irk- 
some; but during my childhood at Val- 
cour, I had spent years of such utter 
loneliness that these were full of excite- 
ment in comparison. 

The companionship of Mr. Irwin who 
was always so thoughtful, often reminded 
me of my infancy when I was so con- 
stantly near my beloved father. Cer- 
tainly we were content, and contentment 
is of itself a rare happiness. 

The little circle that now and then 
came to see us, for we usually spent our 
evenings very quietly in our own cheerful 
drawing-room, was not more than five or 
six in number. 

But these friends had been carefully 
selected by Mr. Irwin. The brother of 
Stéphanie, Mr. Morelle, was of course 
always received with the utmost friend- 
liness, but he was leading such a gay life 
that his visits were usually hurried. As 
Secretary of Legation he had a constant 
round of social duties to meet, as well as 
no inconsiderable amount of legation work 
to perform. But he was ever very thought- 
ful, and never failed when he would re- 
ceive a letter from his sister, to come and 
let me know. For we had a close bond 
of common interest in our conversations 
about Stéphanie, and he would always 
declare that the half hour spent in our 
little salon, was the most restful he could 
claim in Paris. 

The principal friend of Mr. Irwin and 
the most frequent visitor we had was an 
old gentleman about the age of Mr. Irwin: 
M. Dufour. We spoke English fluently, 
having had an English mother, and hav- 
ing once for several years lived in London. 
He had been a successful journalist, and 
was now retired, having accumulated a 
handsome competency. He owned a 
pleasant old Chateau with historic asso- 
ciations not many leagues from Paris, 
whither he retired in summer, but he al- 
ways declared that it was necessary to 


remain in Paris for some months of the 
year, in order to keep an courant with 
the world’s progress, aud cultivate broad 
views and the highest standard. 

He used to say, ‘‘ Paris is the climax. 
The fine arts, the world’s movement, 
science, the highest development of 
thought, all find their utmost expansive- 
ness here.” He was very fond of theo- 
rizing, and always became very animated 
when expatiating upon his theories. Yet 
he was too well-bred to weary one by any 
persistent repetition. In other words, 
after he had ceased to illuminate the pub- 
lic with his written articles, his essays on 
social questions, his startling novelties, 
he still retained the same old habits of 
thought, and I believe would occasionally 
forget himself when talking with Mr. Ir- 
win, who had the rare merit of being a 
patient listener, and imagine that he was 
dictating some leader for the next morn- 
ing’s editorial. 

But he was as quick as a flash to ob- 
serve the moods of those around him; 
and if I but smiled, he would at once say, 
‘How agreeable it would be were I an 
‘old man eloquent,’ in order to better 
please Miss Cyrilla.” 

Another of our friends was a very esti- 
mable American widow lady, who was 
spending some years in Paris so as to be 
near her daughters, who were being edu- 
vated at a Convent of the Visitation. 
This lady thought it very shocking that 
I was not a pensionnaire at some school, 
rather than to lead as she expressed it, 
‘‘such an unnatural life for a young 
person.” 

Then a charming old gentleman came 
occasionally to give us an hour—the Vi- 
comte de Vaudreuil. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the vivacity of his polished manners. 
He had through the vicissitudes of for- 
tune lost a handsome patrimony, and so 
straitened were his means that it required 
all the philosophy of a French gentleman 
and the simple and refined tastes of one 
who had always led a pure life, to be satis- 
fied and even hilarious. Ile had a pet 
dog, Médor, a very fine pointer whom he 
had trained to dance with him a meas- 
ured and stately minuet, while he, at the 
same time, would play some notes on his 
flute, enough to give the tune. 

It was most amusing. 

Mr. Irwin liked some of the simple airs 
the Vicomte played so well, that he would 
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often beg him to repeat for us ‘ Mal- 
brook,” ‘‘Ah vous dirai,” and other 
pretty pieces. ‘Then he diverted us with 
many anecdotes of the olden times, when 
courtly nobles and fair dames held high 
festival in sunny France, or again we 
shuddered as he narrated the frightful re- 
vulsions of revolutionary fury. 

Quite in contrast with the unaffected 
simplicity of the old Vicomte, were the 
rather oufré manners of a very wealthy 
woman, who called very kindly from time 
to time in her carriage to enquire about 
my well-being. She was the widow of a 
silk manufacturer of Lyons, and her hus- 
band had known Mr. Irwin when he vis- 
ited New Orleans to make business con- 
tracts with wholesale houses, for the im- 
portation of his silk and velvets. 

Madame Soierier was a very fine woman 
of fashion. She belonged to a class called 
bourgeois in France, and she had been 
left in the prime of life a widow with a 
very large fortune at her own disposal. 
It was not difficult to divine that the 
dream of her ambition was to crown this 
fortune with a title. She knew that M. 
le Vicomte de Vaudreuil was an habitué 
of our little salon, and she had evidently 
formed the benevolent project to capture 
the coveted title with her money. 

Now the Vicomte was obstinately fixed 
in certain ideas connected with family 
and inherited dignity, while his tastes as 
I have explained were so simple, that his 
impecuniosity sat very lightly upon him ; 
and his horror of dowrgeois was such, that 
he would a thousand times sooner have 
shared a dry crust each day with Médor, 
than have sacrificed one iota of his creed 
of ‘*‘noblesse oblige.” He frankly avowed 
that, as Americans he fancied us, because 
in our own country we were sovereigns; 
but in France he would not tolerate the 
society of those whom he deemed as his 
social inferiors, and whom he did not 
hesitate to designate as canaille. 

We always dreaded when by an ill- 
fortune he would encounter Madame Soier- 
ier on her visits to me. For then he 
assumed a perfectly rigid attitude, and 
became so frigid as to be scarcely recog- 
nizable as the same gay and almost merry 
companion of the previous hour. 

Poor Madame Soierier never had the 
tact to understand his frozen reserve, but 
only thought that these were the grand 
manners of la haute société which she so 
longed to enter. 
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Madame, as well as Monsieur, had a pet 
dog. She always carried Minette very 
tenderly in her arms, and as regarded 
this creature, she could not overlook any 
slight. So it at last happened that all 
her designs upon the Vicomte came toa 
tragic finale on account of Minette. 

One fine morning Madame Soierier came 
to ask me to drive with her, and finding 
that the Vicomte was amusing us with 
his dog and flute, she changed her inten- 
tion and joined our little circle with Min- 
ette. 

At her entrance, M. Vandrenil at once 
ceased to play, and Médor, seeing that 
his master was displeased, began to curl 
his finely pointed nose in disdain. But 
Minette, who was as silly as her mistress, 
and so stuffed and pampered as to be in- 
capable of fine perceptions, did not under- 
stand that Médor could not tolerate her. 
She was very beautifully attired, doubt- 
less in the latest mode; for around her 
neck was a collar of silver bells, and an 
embroidered blue silk blanket covered her 
perfumed but diminutive body. Her 
name Minette was set in sparkling rubies 
in a little bracelet clasping one of her fore- 
paws, and her wee little fluffy tail was 
tied with a jaunty true lover’s knot of the 
national colors of la patrie. 

Madame sent in the card of Minette 
with her own, which was in a very deli- 
cate chirography that she was supposed 
to have scratched with the dexter paw 
and inscribed, ‘‘ Mademoiselle Minette.” 
Now this canine young lady being well- 
fed, well-dressed and very frisky, could 
not imagine that the majestic Monsieur 
Médor would be displeased with her ap- 
pearance, and like the very silly young 
creature that she was, she incontinently 
skipped from the sheltering arms of 
Madame to amuse herself with an innocent 
smelling of Monsieur. Ah, fatal moment 
of misplaced confidence! With a very 
ill-mannered and ugly snarl, Médor seized 
the tiny bundle of finery; he tousled off 
her blanket, ribbons and jewelry as quick 
as lightning, and before the Vicomte, who 
certainly did not come to the rescue as 
rapidly as the danger demanded, could 
call him off, the poor little doggie with 
a series of convulsive quirks, lay stretched 
out and dying at our feet. 

The screams of Madame were heart- 
rending, and only her terrible anger saved 
her from falling into a dangerous syn- 
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cope. Upon the poor Vicomte was be- 
stowed ten thousand uncomplimentary 
epithets, the least of which was, “‘ miser- 
able old fool ” and ‘‘ cruel murderer.” 

In the midst of this furious tempest, the 
Vicomte hurried away with his unfortu- 
nate dog, and then Madame became hyster- 
ical and lacrymose. She embraced her 
lost favorite, stroked her draggled silken 
hair, called upon Minette to open her di- 
vine eyes and give her just one look. 
Then vowed that it would kill her, that 
she never could recover from the nervous 
shock of so barbarous a scene. 

‘Ah, Minette! Ah, Mignonne, ah, 
idol of my soul,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ why, 
why did I risk your precious life in this 
den of lions, why not have had your maid 
(for Minette had her own special attend- 
ant) amuse you in your own boudoir, 
where you could have had your little pot 
of cream, all undisturbed. But no, never 
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more will you lap the milk, never more 
eat the confitures!! But, perhaps there 
is yet hope. Ah, Minette’s heart still 
palpitates. Oh, why has not the doctor 
ere now been sent for? Dear, kind Mr. 
Irwin, my carriage is at the door—fly, fly 
for Monsieur Duplat, he is the most cele- 
brated surgeon of Paris; offer him ten 
thousand francs to cure Minette—ten 
thousand frances did I say ? Any price to 
save this valuable existence—haste, haste.” 

Mr. Irwin consented to go, but begged 
Madame to allow him first to conduct her 
to her hétel with the remains of the ill- 
fated Minette. To this she acceded, and 
I watched them drive away, Madame call- 
ing to her coachman to drive with the 
utmost care, while Mr. Irwin held the 
miserable puppy in his arms, for Madame 
was too much overcome to do so. 


(To be continued.) 
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WHERE IS WOMAN’S TRUE POSITION ? 





It is fashionable, we can think of no 
other explanation, for women to talk in a 
plaintive martyr-like tone of the unjust 
manner by which they are forced into a po- 
sition far inferior to man, how they are de- 
frauded and held back from a higher 
sphere which they are sure they could fill 
creditably with half the opportunities that 
are open to man, and many more wrongs 
too numerous to mention, but all equally ab- 
surd and childish, are added. Whatever 
position a woman can fill with equal skill 
and Jabor is as free to her as to man, and 
who will hinder her taking possession 
whenever she has proved herself worthy ? 

But the trouble arises from no desire to 
repress woman’s energies and aspirations, 
but from the fact that many women are 
unwilling to accept the care and responsi- 
bilities that must rest on those who are 
more ambitious to reign supreme over the 
true home which only a noble woman can 
build up. They seek notoriety in some 
easier way, or they desert from the ranks 
of the true home-makers and the joys 
they might find there, to join the legions 


who worship Fashion, — giving time, 
strength, talents, and all the freshness 
and beauty of youth and health, to dress, 
frivolity, and a giddy whirl of parties, 
balls and other excitements. 

To be sure, there are many women who 
rise above all these allurements, and hav- 
ing higher and nobler aims, cultivate their 
minds with great industry, and devote 
themselves to literary pursuits,or use their 
nobler gifts in teaching and leading those 
under their influence to seek for some- 
thing more substantial than any pleasure 
which fashion can offer. Still the highest 
place they can attain will not place them 
superior to a true home-maker. 

I see unrest, discontent, strife and sin ; 
I see girls—children in years—from whose 
cheek the first blush of innocence, from 
whose soul the last vestige of youth have 
vanished, women sold to frivolity, wast- 
ing most precious gifts, whose ambition 
has no higher object than to mislead and 
triumph over men ; I see men grown hard, 
selfish and wicked, the slaves of their 
passions, going down to death, with no 
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hand to save—and all for the lack of a true 
home. Then I remember, seeing all this 
sin and wretchedness, that the home is 
the true kingdom of woman, where her 
rights can never be dethroned, that all 
pure love, all right thoughts, all religions, 
all governments, if we would have them 
live and flourish, must have their roots 
beneath its altar. This conviction im- 
pels me to say to every woman who has ¢ 
home ‘ Let home stand first before all 
other things! No matter how high your 
ambition may transcend its duties, no 
matter how far your talents or your influ- 
ence may reach beyond its doors, before 
everything else build up a true home! 
Be not its slave; be its minister! Let 
it not be enough that it is swept and gar- 
nished, that its silver is brilliant, that 
its food is delicious, but feed the love in it, 
feed the truth in it, feed thought and 
aspiration, feed all charity and gentle- 
ness in it. ‘Then from its walls shall 
come forth the true woman and the true 
man, who shall together rule and bless the 
land.” Is this an overwrought picture ? 
We think not. What honor can be greater 
than to found sucha home? What dig- 
nity higher than to reign its undisputed 
honored mistress? What is the ability 
to speak from a public platform to large 
intelligent audiences, or the wisdom that 
may command a seat on the judge’s bench, 
compared to that which can insure and 
preside over a true home, that husband and 
children ‘rise up and call her blessed ?” 
To be the guiding star, the ruling spirit 
in such a position, is higher honor than 
to rule an empire. Woman’s rights! 
Has man any higher, more noble than 
these ? 

No doubt man often abuses his power, 
or usurps that which is not his, bringing 
sorrow and woe upon her who, trusting 
and loving him, should be the mistress of 
his heart, an equal partner in all his pos- 
sessions, sharing alike his joys and his 
sorrows. But are there no cases on record 
where “‘ the woman Thou gavest me” has 
abused the power with which the mar- 
riage vow endowed her, destroying the 
peace and making shipwreck of all that 
her husband holds most sacred and prec- 
ious ? 

The law does not yet secure to the 
wife such independence as will guard her 
against injustice and meanness from the 
hands of her husband, and have they pro- 
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vided any defence against the bitter sor- 
rows that bad wives can bring down upon 
their husbands? Has any one ever clearly 
estimated the average? It is well no 
doubt that this matter has been so widely 
agitated, as it tends, we hope, to establish 
the rights of both man and woman on a 
firm foundation. Ah, if husbands and 
wives would always remember that with 
them, as in all associations, ‘‘ union is 
strength,” that “united they stand, di- 
vided they fall,” that together they should 
walk through life, togethershare the joys, 
together bear the crosses and burdens until 
separated by death, what a happy world 
this would be ! 

If home is a united kingdom, the wife 
accepts the rough as well as the smooth 
parts of household rule as her part of the 
administration. If able to govern with- 
out a ‘‘ kitchen cabinet,” a happy woman 
is she. But if not, she also takes the 
trials that usually come with all cabinets, 
the disagreeable details which must form 
a part of her administration, as hindrance 
to the perfection for which she aims, as 
‘‘lions in the way” which she must over- 
come, or subjugate and bring into accord 
with her efforts to securing the perfec- 
fection toward which she aims. By ruling 
her kingdom in a sweet but firm spirit, 
she will overcome and forget all petty 
trials in the joy and peace that is set be- 
fore her and to which all may surely attain, 
if woman forgets not her high calling in 
a poor ambition. 

Meanwhile the good husband, the house- 
hold king, accepts his part in ruling 
this united kingdom. Are his cares any 
less than those his wife assumes? Look 
at them. Are the dust and toil and strife, 
the battling with the great world out- 
side to provide, in whatever sphere his 
talents and duties call him, the necessities, 
luxuries or honors as far as his talents 
will permit, for the family sheltered in 
his home, an easy task? 

We think the joys and sorrows, the 
crosses and: the crowns in married life 
are about evenly divided and balanced. 
Nothing will right all the wrongs, bring 
order out of the confusion of all the vexed 
questions that are continually disturbing, 
and harrassing the world, so surely as the 
shelter and safeguard of a true home, 
ruled by the true wife and mother. Jlow 
can the most ambitious strive for any 
portion higher, holier, or happier ? 
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RECEIPTS. 


AppLeE Croquetres.—Peel and quarter 
one quart of mild pleasant flavored sour 
apples, slice them and put into a porce- 
lain-lined stew-pan, with two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, the rind of half a lemon, 
a full half cup of sugar, cook slowly on 
the back of the stove, stirring often 
enough to keep from burning. When 
half done take out the lemon rind, cook 
till smooth and thin, then add the yolks 
of three eggs and one tablespoonful of 
corn starch. Beat well together and rub 
through a strainer, and spread on a but- 
tered dish to cool. When thoroughly cold 
shape it, dip in egg, and fry in a frying 
basket. When done drain in a sieve or 
strainer, and roll in powdered sugar, and 
serve hot. They can be prepared the day 
before, all ready for frying, if desirable, 
and all croquettes are better if they are 
shaped and allowed to get thoroughly 
cold before frying. 

CHEESE Puppine. Cut as many thin 
slices of bread as the number of guests 
may require, butter them slightly, and dip 
in beaten egg. Then lay in a pudding 
dish, cut slices of cheese as thin as the 
bread, and lay over the bread, prepare 
more slices of bread in the same manner, 
and place on top of the cheese, and so on, 
in alternate layers, until the pudding is as 
thick as will be needed, having cheese for 
the last layer. If when the last slices of 
bread have been dipped in the egg, there is 
wny more beaten egg left, pour it over the 
bread, then put on the cheese last, place 
the dish in the oven, and bake twenty or 
twenty five minutes. 

MontTREAL PuppING. Beat three eggs 
very light, and strain through a sieve, add 
to them half a cup of milk, one fourth of 
a nutmeg grated and two ounces of brown 
sugar, then add one quarter of a pound 
of flour, and seven ounces of finely rolled 
bread crumbs. ‘The flour to be stirred in 
gradually, and when that is well mixed 
stir in the bread crumbs, and beat all 
together for at least twenty five minutes, 
thirty is still better, then put in half a 
pound of nicely stoned raisins. Put the 
whole into a pudding mould, tie it over 
tightly, put it into water, which must 
be kept steadily boiling for three hours ; 
eat hot, with auy sauce preferred, 


OysTER OMELETTE. Beat six eggs very 
light,and put to them half a cup of cream, 
season with pepper and sault, pour it into 
a hot frying pan, in which a_tablespoon- 
ful of butter has been melted. Drop in 
a dozen large oysters, and fry a light 
brown. Double over and serve imme- 
diately. 

A Goop LuncnEon Disn. Boil five 
eggs twenty minutes. While they cool 
melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
saucepan, add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, rub it to the butter free from 
lumps, and then pour in one pint of boil- 
ing milk, Season this well and slice the 
eggs to this sauce and serve hot with 
parsley. 

Watnut CaKxe.—Beat together till 
white and stiff, one cup of sugar, half a 
cup of butter,and the whites of three eggs. 
When well beaten add to it one half cup 
of milk, and then gradually beat in one and 
a half cups of flour, beat till very light 
and free from lumps, then add one cup 
of chopped walnuts, and sprinkle in one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, beating the 
batter until sure the cream of tartar has 
pervaded the whole mass, then last of 
all add half a teaspoonful of soda which 
has been dissolved in a spoonful of the 
milk. Another thorough beating and 
pour into a well buttered tin, and bake 
carefully till well done. 

Citron CAKE.—Beat one cup of but- 
ter to a cream, then add one cup of white 
sugar, and beat both together until white 
and creamy. Beat three eggs thoroughly, 
and add to the sugar and butter with one 
cup of sweet milk. Put three even tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder into three 
cups of flour, sift them together, and beat 
gradually into this mixture; beat till no 
lump of flour can be seen, then stir in 
half a pound of citron cut up fine. Paper 
a dish and bake one hour. 

YALE Pre.—Put three or four pounds 
of steak, seasoned with pepper and salt, 
into a medium-sized dish ; cut up two 
chickens neatly, lay them on the steak, 
and over them lay a dozen or two oysters, 
without the liquor; add six hard-boiled 
eggs ; tben pour in half a pint of strong 
ale, and cover all with fresh mushrooms 
and half a pound of calf’s foot jelly; cover 
with a nice paste and bake in a brisk 
oven, 
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VI-LAWRENCE BARRETT. 


Bz 


The Captain of the 28th Massachusets 
Volunteers in 1860 was the “knight of 
the buskin,” Lawrence Barrett. He did 
not get home at the end of thirty days, 
either, but with his usual pluck went “to 
stay,” and he fought it out to the end, 
and then returned to his lines and cues in 
his favorite profession. He has worked 
hard all his life at something. Born at 
Paterson, New Jersey, April 4, 1838, his 
parents placed him in a dry-goods house 
in Detroit, Mich., at fifteen years of age, 
with the hope of making him a good busi- 
ness man. His schooling before going to 
Detroit was principally in the public and 
common schools, but he was always a stu- 
dious boy, and given to acting from ear- 
liest boyhood. 

It was while selling lace and hosiery across 
the counter that he concluded to make 
an effort fora position in the theatre; 
he was diffident and awkward when he 
presented himself at the stage door of 
the old Metropolitan theatre in Detroit, 
and with considerable push and enter- 
prise succeeded in obtaining his first 
speaking part in the ‘‘ French Spy,” and 
in the character of Murad. So his school of 
acting began in the good, old way that has 
never been improved upon; viz 
working his way from a small part 
to prominent leading positions. Mr. 
Barrett’s position to-day is in testimony 
of how gooda system the old fashioned 
way is, and was. He played more 
or less minor parts in comedy and 
tragedy, until within twelve months 
he stepped upon the stage as Romeo 
to Julia Dean MHayne’s Juliet. He 
was well on the way toward the prom- 
ise of the future when urged by his 
friends to secure an opening in New York 
city. After some highly meritorious 
work as Sir Thomas Clifford in ‘* The 
Hunchback,” he found an opening in 
Burton’s Theatre in 1857. Mr. Barrett’s 
next leap into prominence was in the 
Howard Atheneum of Boston as leading 
man. Here he labored to all intents 
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and purposes with his ‘‘ might and main.” 
His merits were noticed, and he was sub- 
ject to healthy criticism and some praise; 
he won his way gradually, but he did not 
lose ground from the time he commenced 
until to-day. It wasduring the grand re- 
vival of ‘‘Julius Cesar” at Booth’s 
Theatre about thirteen years ago, that 
his superb performance of Cassius won 
for him universal acclamation and award. 
It was decided to be the best and greatest 
performance of Cassius ever seen. That 
was his first genuine crown of imperish- 
able laurels. In 1869 he made the Eng- 
lish tour, but failing to get an opening 
to his mind, he returned, and then was 
formed the historical partnership between 
himself and John M’Cullough ; making 
a very successful tour of the largely in- 
creasing theatrical towns on the Pacific 
coast, he finished up the year by another 
almost as disastrous attempt to appear in 
London ; then he reopened in November 
at Booth’s Theatre, and although play- 
ing second to the world’s greatest tragedi- 
an, he made great strokes and long strides 
into public approval and popularity. 

Again California became the temporary 
Mecca, and in partnership with the genial 
John M’Cullough, became the manage- 
ment of the new California Theatre; it was 
a grand opening occasion, it was the 
first uptown theatre ever built in San 
Francisco, young men and star actors 
were to manage it. Miss Annette Inee 
was the leading lady and she had never 
been seen only as a star. Barrett and 
M’Cullough made the new play house 
asuccess, and a feature in the Golden 
City. After a few years of able manage- 
ment they dissolved partnership, and 
both entered the ranks of stars. 

Life as a star actor is usually full of 
events and vicissitudes, of minor impor- 
ance to the people but serious and weighty 
at times with professionals. The career 
and conduct of a dramatic company is 
business enough for one man, but-if the star 
attempts to manage he is doing the work 
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of two men, and the hardest work imagin- 
able. Mr. Barrett was often his own 
manager, and always controlled more or 
less the business of hiscompany. He work- 
ed hard, he was exemplary in all things per- 
taining to habit and character, in fact no 
man in the country possesses a life-record 
more free from vices and vicious habits 
than he ; he is temperate; he is not a 
gambler ; he does not use language that 
is not in full keeping with the most re- 
fined individuality ; he is the reverse of 
everything that is fast, coarse, common or 
unclean. When nothing is told of an 
actor now-a-days but that which is good, 
the world may take it for granted he is 
about right. for the least fault of an 
actor is spied out and made as dirty 
an exaggeration as possible. Since 
Mr. Barrett obtained pronounced pop- 
ularity, and has risen to the upper rounds 
of the ladder, he has added to his reper- 
toire some important parts and purchased 
new plays. His ‘*‘ Man O’ Airlie,” was not 
a general success as a traveling card, 
but the play is full of refined points and 
winning merits. In George H. Boker’s 
poetic drama of ‘‘ Francesca de Rimini,” 
Mr. Barrett is given better scope for his 
genius ; he is intense, forceful, and _pic- 
turesque in this interpretation; happily 
adapted to his voice and utterance, it is 
one of his best réles. The latest success 
is Hernani ; it is Kenny’s version remod- 
eled by Mr. Boker, and an eloquent and ele- 
gant rendition. The personnel of Law- 
rence Barrett has received some caustic 
blows from time to time from var- 
ious pens, for the appearance of con- 
ceit and self-appointed manners that 
do not win good-fellowship. He is tall and 
graceful with a very model head, and with 
a serious dignified manner too often called 
self-conscious. His elocution is of the 
florid musical style, that at times drops 
into monotone a trifle ; but a remarkably 
sweet and finely intonated voice that 
under tasteful delivery, is charming and 
effective. Where pathos is required, 
whether in tragedy, or poetic melo-drama, 
his voice is full of tears and sympathetic 
rhythm. It is quite true that Mr. Barrett 
is not half so conceited as he is accused 
of being, and such self-respect as may have 
heen intensified by energy and success 
in double harness is at least pardonable. 
Much uncalled for abuse has been thrown 
at the actor for stiffness and uncongeni- 


ality, overbearing manner to his own pro- 
fessional acquaintances and some thrusts 
at his original family name, all of which 
is more of a blot upon good journal- 
ism than injury to the actor. He is 
possessed of some strong sterling char- 
acteristics that offset all reticence and 
coldness of manner that may be sub- 
ject to comment; for the honor of his 
profession, he is an_ enthusiast and 
ready at all times to defend the stage 
from the attacks made upon it by 
ill-advised reformers. To slur the 
character of the dramatic profession and 
its hard-working members is to hit Mr. 
Barrett, and he is ready to strike back. 
He has met publicly and in print many 
a blow from outside reformers (?) and in 
a manly way parried the thrusts that 
sought to slay the reputation of good men 
and women. Earnest as a man, refined 
in taste, determined in all effort, he has 
developed a character worthy of imitation 
and universal respect. In Mr. Barrett’s 
happiest efforts, he is the embodiment of 
grace in gesture and delivery, no less 
either in emphasis and emotional power. 
That he is rapidly acquiring the first place 
in tragedy on the American boards, there 
is no denying; when Mr. Booth is no 
longer seen, if Lawrence Barrett is living, 
he will have no rival in his art. Gentle- 
man by nature and taste, he has done very 
much for the present standing of the 
American stage ; he can be pointed as an 
index that ministerial representation is 
utterly groundless, that in the people of 
the drama there are as many true, good. 
upright intellectual lives, nobly lived, as 
can be found in the same number of other 
professions or within the cloisters of the 
various churches,—lives that are some- 
times loved by other great people whose 
friendship ought to be a reproach to the 
scavengers who seek to destroy the good 
names of actors. Mrs. General Custer, 
in her charming book of ‘‘ Boots and 
Saddles,” tells of the few adornments 
that the General prized in his rude li- 
brary at their home in Fort Lincoln ; she 
says ‘‘ large photographs of the men my 
husband loved kept him company on his 
walls ; they were of Gen. McClellan, Gen. 
Sheridan and Lawrence Barrett.” This 
petite reference by Mrs. Custer tells an 
infinitely sweet story for the stage; it 
tells how one actor was honored by a noble 
heart and treasured beside two of the 
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greatest men of the day, and whose pic- 
ture brightened the dull frontier life of 
the nation’s heroes. 

It is commonly said of actors they are 
localized attractions ; for instance, “‘ Mr. 
Booth is a Boston favorite,” “‘ Jefferson is 
a Southern favorite,” etc. Mr. Barrett 
may be said to have reached that desirable 
paradise of ambitious talent in being to- 
day a New York City favorite. He has 
won this by sheer merit—for New York 
City, led by its newspapers, endeavors to 
turn a cold shoulder to everything that 
does not propagate and condense itself 
wholly in Gotham. A common sneer with 
New York theatre managers was in this 
guise, ‘‘ Western actors are mere rub- 
bish,” just as R. H. Stoddard, the verse 
writer, said the other day when speaking 
of a lady author, ‘‘a woman’s first novel 
is always rot.” But to-day there are more 
successes on the stage in New York city 
that herald from the west than New York 
city ever produced. Mr. Barrett is a 
New York favorite, and has to be acknow- 
ledged so whether ‘‘ they will or no.” 

Mr. Barrett at home in Cohasset, Mass., 
is quite a different man from the appar- 
ently austere actor. ‘This home is one of 
good cheer, hospitality, Joving hearts and 
blooming girlhood. In 1859 he married 
the daughter of a Boston merchant, a very 
pretty woman and a thoroughly womanly 
woman. ‘Two daughters now grown to 
womanhood have been added to his do- 
mestic ties. In these daughters Mr. Bar- 
rett had more than usual paternal pride ; 
when quite young they were placed in one 
of the best schools for girls in California, 
located at Benecia. Afterwards they were 
sent to Stuttgart, Germany, and with the 
actor’s zeal in his stage work, was the 
companion, love and care for these 
promising daughters spurring him up to 
greater success. With the native warmth 
of filial affection for which the Irish people 
are credited, Mr. Barrett and his children 
formed with the mother one of the most 
affectionate family groups to be found to- 
day among American homes. So he has 
set his house and its gods in order, 
aid the promise of wealth, honor and 
happiness sits beckoning on his future 
years. 

As a man, there is a dual nature in 
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Mr. Barrett; a drift of fine gold under 
the exterior, a harmony of emotion and sen- 
timent for which the general public would 
not give him credit. How the writer knows 
this to so positively assert it is one of the 
nameless causes of knowledge many pos- 
sess by feeling rather than by any solid 
tangible proof or facts; with some it is 
denominated physicology. In Mr. Bar- 
rett’s presence, when the least noticeable 
of all around the actor, this fact forces 
itself as unmistakably upon our conscious- 
ness as the sunlight pierces the morning 
fog. His love of home, wife and children 
sustain the impression. 

We were standing in the wings once at 
the California Theatre, when an acrobat 
and his petite boys were performing their 
acts between the acts of the regular play. 
The youngest child was about three years 
old, the other about five, and in their 
little tights they looked like cherubs of 
wax as they performed their marvellous 
feats. Mr. Barrett, who was one of the 
managers, was also playing that night, but 
he left his dressing-room to watch the 
beautiful little bovs, and as they threw 
their tiny kisses to the applauding audi- 
tors, he stood clapping his hands at the 
wings, uttering expressions of endearment 
and pleasure over the mites. It was said 
then by old Mr. Torrence, the stage car- 
penter, “he did not know Mr. Barrett 
could be so enthusiastic over children.” 

Mr. Barrett may not be famous for 
** previous” deeds of charity and adver- 
tising himself in fulsome generosities, but 
no man in the stage ranks to-day has more 
discriminating justice and kindness com- 
bined toward his fellowmen, and when 
the occasion transpires that calls for digni- 
fied square action in generous deed or 
noble acts, Mr. Barrett will not be found 
wanting. 

Actor and man, husband and father, 
Lawrence Barrett adorns the stage and 
society, and will ere long be at the top- 
most round of professional fame, to which 
he is entitled: by virtue of brains well- 
directed and genius rightly appointed. 
The grand galaxy of great theatrical talent 
on the stage to-day is limited, but among 
the few possessing it, stands Mr. Barrett 
most prominently and one of the most 
honored. 
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X.—BROOKLYN’S MILITARY ORGANIZATIONS. SECOND PAPER. 


BY GENERAL 


In the November number of THE 
BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, the Second Divi- 
sion, N. G. 8. N. Y. was spoken of as a 
military unit which we will now sub- 
divide by organizations and in numeri- 
cal order. As far as the infantry is con- 
cerned, it isa little curious to find that 
it is precisely the order in which the regi- 
ments would parade, at the present time, 
by the regulations governing seniority. 

TuirD BRIGADE, —Brig. Gen. James 
McLeer incommand. This gallant one- 
armed veteran is the well-known Post- 
master of Brooklyn. The Brigade con- 
sists of the 13th, 14th Regiments and 17th 
Separate Company. 

FourtH BrigabDE in the command of 
which (pending an election) is Col. Rod- 
ney C. Ward, whose name has been iden- 
tified for many years with the prosperity 
of the 23rd Regiment. ‘This Brigade is 
composed of the 23rd, 32nd and 47th 
Regiments. 

THE TutrD BATTERY AND THE SIG- 
NAL Corps are attached to the Division 
Headquarters. 


THE THIRTEENTH REGIMENT 


was organized in 1847. It has been 
mustered in the United States service 
three times; in 1861 for three months 
under the command of Col. Abel Smith; in 
1862 for three months under Col. Robert 
B. Clark ; in 1863 for thirty days under 
Col. John B. W oodward, who afterwards 
became Major General of the Second Di- 
vision and subsequently Adjutant Gen- 
eral of this State. In 1866 Colonel Wood- 
ward was succeeded by Col. James Jour- 
dan ; in 1868 it was commanded by Col. 
Thomas 8. Dakin, who was promoted 
Brigadier General and afterwards died as 
Major General of the Division. In 1870 
Col. Frederick A. Mason was elected ; in 
1872 Col. James Jourdan fora second time 
was in command, but being promoted to 
Brig. General in 1875 (and subsequently to 
Major General of Division) he was suc- 
ceeded by Col. P. H. Briggs (late In- 
spector General of the State); in 1877 it 


EDWARD L. 


MOLINEUX. 


was under Col. David E. Austen ; and in 
1884 Col. and Bvt. Brig. Gen’l. Alfred C. 
Barnes, the present genial and popular 
commandant, assumed command. The 
regiment has given many officers to other 
organizations, furnishing seven general 
officers to the State, viz: Woodward, Dakin, 
Jourdan, Heath, King, Briggs, and Chris- 
tensen; for this reason it is spoken of as 
‘the mother of officers.” The Orange riots 
of 1871 found the regiment doing duty i in 
New York City; in 1879 it made its mem- 
orable trip to ‘Montreal, Canada; in 1880 
it went intocamp fora week at Rockaway 
Beach, and in the same year to the anni- 
versary of the settlement of Boston vil- 
lage ; in 1881 to the Yorktown centen- 
nial, and in 1883 tothe Newburgh N. Y. 
centennial. It has performed most 
creditably two terms of service in the 
state camp at Peekskill. The social ele- 

ment is largely developed in the organi- 
zation and its military reputation is de- 

servedly high. It has a fine corps of 
young cadets in prosperous condition. 

The strength of the regiment in January 
1886 was 34 officers and 650 enlisted men. 

,THE FOURTEENTH REGIMENT, 

or, as it is justly named, the “ fighting 
Fourteenth, ” is a typical representation 
of an American Volunteer regiment. it 
was organized in 1847 under, I think, 
Jesse C. Smith, afterwards Brig. Gen- 
eral in the State Militia. In the trying 
days of May, 1861, this regiment volun- 
teered ‘‘for the war,” leaving Brooklyn 
May 18 under the command of ‘Col. Alfred 
M. Wood, afterwards Mayor of Brooklyn. 

875 officers and men enlisted under ‘its 
colors and were mustered in May 23, 
1861. Colonel Wood was wounded 
and taken prisoner July 21, 1861, and 
the command devolved upon  Lieut.: 
Colonel Edward B. Fowler who was 
wounded Aug. 21, 1862, promoted Col- 
onel Oct. 24, 1862, and breveted Briga- 
dier General at alate date for gallantry. 

Colonel Fowler continued in command of 
the regiment throughout the war and 
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brought it home again—or what was 
left of it. The organization clung to its 
designation of the 14th N. Y. Vols. 
but, if the writer is not mistaken, was 
known to the War Department as the 84th, 
N. Y. Vols. ‘They were commonly 
called in the service by the unorthodox 


name of ‘‘red legged devils.” The 
regiment did hard fighting during 
the war, participating in twenty-two 


battles among which were Bull Run 
(1st and 2nd) Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
and Gettysburg. It lost heavily, some eight 
hundred gallant officers and men being in 
the list of casualties. In 1869 Col. Wil- 
liam. H. Debevoise assumed command, and 
he in turn was succeeded by Uol. James 
McLeer, lately promoted Brigadier Gen- 
eral. Col. W. H. Michell one of its 
faithful war veterans, is the present able 
commandant. Many of the veterans are 
still with the organization and the elo- 
quent empty sleeves that may be noticed 
on parade always creates the most un- 
bounded enthusiasm among all citizens. 
The annual ceremony observed by the 
regiment (anniversary of the muster in 
the U.S. service) when the veterans and 
the active regiment stand in silence, fac- 
ing each other, with heads bared, salut- 
ing the old and shattered war colors is 
indeed solemn and impressive! Gen. 
James Jourdan was Major of this regi- 
ment in 1861 and served in the front with 
it ; he was promoted to Colonel of 158th 
Regiment and breveted Brig. General 
and Major General U.S. Volunteers. In 
1879 the regiment made a trip to Phila- 
delphia to join in the reunion of the army 
of the Potomac. ‘I belong to the 14th,” 
is the proud boast of its members. The 
strength of the regiment in January 1886 
was 34 officers and 564 enlisted men. 
Stationed to the eastward of Kings 
County limits, like a picket on guard duty, 
is the 
SEVENTEENTH 


SEPARATE COMPANY 


which was organized in 1876 under Cap- 
tain Thomas L. Robinson, who was suc- 
ceeded by Captain Gustave A. Ronllier 
since promoted Lieut. Colonel on the 
Staff, and in 1880 Captain Thomas Miller 
Jr. its present commander was elected. 
It was formerly called the 1st Separate 
Company, but in 1877 its designation was 
changed to the 17th Company. ‘The or- 
ganization is quartered in Flushing, and 
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in 1883 it was provided witha finearmory 
which has been named Fort Christensen 
in honor of Gen. C. T. Christensen, late 
commander of the 3rd Brigade and one of 
the most popular officers and gentlemen 
ever in the service. It is a snappy, well- 
drilled company, and receives a good re- 
port from Inspecting officers. It is always 
prompt and I have never known it care- 
less in the performance of duty. Its 
strength in January 1886 was 3 officers 
and 48 enlisted men. 


THE 32ND REGIMENT 


was organized as the 32nd Battalion in 
1868 under command of Major Henry E. 
Roehr ; it then consisted of but four com- 
panies. In 1870 it had grown to seven 
companies, in 1872 to eight companies ; 
and thus becoming a regiment, its com- 
mandant received his well-deserved pro- 
motion and commission of Colonel; at 
the present time it consists of nine com- 
panies. In 1877 Colonel Roehr was suc- 
ceeded by Colonel John Ruger, a universal 
favorite among soldiers of every grade 
and degree. Colonel Henry Bosset was 
his successor, and in 1881 Colonel Louis 
Finkelmeir, its present commandant, was 
elected. Ife isan officer who served with 
bravery in our war for the union, is a 
strict disciplinarian and understands his 
men, an important virtue in an National 
Guard officer. The armory is located in 
the Eastern District, and the organization 
is composed principally of a superior class 
of young men of German descent. The 
regiment is popular, and what is better, 
thoroughly respected for its orderly sol- 
dierly behavior, and in speaking of it, 
the expression may be used which is at- 
tributed to a brave western colonel: ‘‘ Put 
my regiment in there and it will stay 
put”; as much as to say you can rely 
upon us! The hospitality of this com- 
mand is proverbial, and a frank welcome 
greets the visitor or official caller at the 
armory. Its strength in January, 1886, 
was 25 officers and 433 enlisted men. Its 
second tour of camp service will probably 
take place this summer. 


THE 47TH REGIMENT 


was organized in 1862 under command of 
Colonel Jeremiah V. Meserole, who came 
from the 4th Company, 7th Regiment ; 
the combination of these numbers, it is 
said, was taken as the designation of the 
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new regiment. It was mustered in the 
United States service twice ; in 1862 for 
three months, and in 1863 for thirty days. 
Colonel Meserole continued in command 
until 1868, when he was promoted Briga- 
dier General, and was followed as Colonel 
by David E. Austen ; in 1877 William H. 
Brownell became colonel. Young, active 
and energetic, Colonel Brownell brought 
his command toa high state of excellence, 
and his non-commissioned officers’ drills 
will be long remembered. In 1881 Colonel 
Brownell was promoted Brigadier General, 
and Colonel I’. V. Tuttle was elected in 
his place. In 1884 Colonel Edward V. 
Gaylor, the present commandant, was 
elected. The Eastern District claims this 
fine regiment for its own, and the com- 
mand has recently moved into the splen- 
did armory which has been built for its 
use. Its reputation has always been of 
the best for soldierly conduct and appear- 
ance, and its ‘‘esprit de corps” very strong. 
Its strength in January, 1886, was 25 
officers and 489 enlisted men. ‘This regi- 
ment likewise will probably be ordered 
into camp this year. 

*THE 23RD REGIMENT, 
popularly known as ‘‘ Ours,” was organ- 
ized in 1861 to fill the gap caused by the 
departure to the seat of war of so many of 
the militia. It was first commanded b ; 
Colonel Wm. Everdell Jr. who was suc- 
ceeded in 1863 by Calvin E. Pratt, now 
Judge of the Supreme Court. In 1868 
Col. Rodney C. Ward commanded ; in 
1879 Colonel Ward was relieved at his own 
request (with honorable mention), and Col. 
John N. Partridge, late Police Commis- 
sioner and a war veteran, was elected. In 
1882 Col. Ward, a most admirable, capable 
officer. well-known to the citizens of Brook- 
lyn in various public trusts, was placed in 
active duty again and is the present Colonel 
of the regiment. The regiment was mus- 
tered into the U. S. Service in 1863 and 
served in Pennsylvania. It paraded in 
the centennial celebration in Philadelphia 
in 1876. During the railroad riots of 1877 
it was ordered, on very short notice, to 
Hornellsville, N. Y. and received the 
highest commendation from the military 
authorities at Albany for prompt assem- 
blage, and quick departure and excellent 





[*By an unfortunate oversight, the reference to the 23rd 
Regiment was displaced from its numeral order on the 
previous page, the error not being discovered until too late 
for correction. The section is, therefore, inserted as above, 
with our apologies to the Regiment and General Molineux.— 
THE EDITOR. | 


duty performed on the line of the Erie 
R. R. In 1879 it went into camp at New- 
port and in the following year visited 
Boston ; it attended the Newburgh celebra- 
tion in 1883 and performed most excel- 
lent duty for two seasons at the*State 
Camp. The regiment hasa good reputation 
for shooting, furnishing excellent teams 
and individual shots at all competitive 
meetings. At its armory may be seen 
the many valuable trophies won. Its 
strength in January, 1886, was 35. of- 
ficers and 653 enlisted men. The dis- 
cipline and drill of the regiment has always 
been marked, and its fine appearance on 
public occasions favorably commented 
upon by the public, and military ex- 
perts generally considering it one of the 
best regiments in the State. 

THE 3RD BATTERY (ARTILLERY) 
was organized in 1864 as the Howitzer 
Battery, and was equipped with light 
twelve-pound howitzers ; it was under the 
command of Captain E. O. Hotchkiss, 
who was subsequently promoted to major 
on the staff. In 1860 it was commanded 
by Captain James 8. Amoore; in 1868 by 
Captain Ira L. Beebee, who was promoted 
Coionel and Assistant Adjutant-General 
of the Division ; in 1870 by Captain W. H. 
H. Beebee ; and in 1872 by Captain J. F. 
Simons. In 1873 it was furnished with 
Gatling guns, and in 1875 Captain Ira L. 
Beebee was again in command, but was re- 
moved by promotion to Brigadier-General, 
11th Brigade,in 1876. He was succeeded by 
Captain John A, Edwards. In 1878 it was 
designated Kattery N, but in 1882 the name 
was again changed to the 3rd Battery, and 
in the same year the present commander, 
Captain Henry S. Rasquin, was elected. 
At the time of writing, this command 
is about taking possession of the commo- 
dious armory just completed by the County 
for its occupancy, and a new era of useful- 
ness and prosperity is opening before it. 
It has always been noted for its efficiency 
as well as its ‘‘ natty” appearance on pa- 
rade, and at the State Camp it was rated 
the highest of all the State Batteries. 
From its very organization this Battery 
has enjoyed the great advantage of being 
commanded by able and energetic artil- 
lery officers, prominent amongst whom is 
its present chief, Captain H. 8. Rasquin. 
The mounted artillery service is a very 
popular one, and the ranks are generally 
up to the maximum permitted by the 
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State. Its strength in January, 1886, was 
5 officers and 58 enlisted men. 


THE SIGNAL AND TELEGRAPH CORPS 


is the youngest organization in the Divis- 
ion, and is under the command of Major 
Geo. R. Herbert, signal officer of the 19 
A. C. during the war, and Captain H. D. 
Perrine, an officer of long standing in the 
23rd Regiment. Its duties are varied, 
and to the uninitiated citizen interesting 
but complicated. In the field it would be 
used in laying temporary telegraph wires 
to the front or point of action, or in 
transmitting orders by means of signal 
flags (or by torch at night) from station 
to station. In the event of riots in our 
city in place of communication by tele- 
phone, telegraph or orderlies, instructions 
would be conveyed by the corps by sig- 
nals from the roofs of tall buildings from 
armory to armory, and thus avoid the 
crowded streets. It is an intensely inter- 
esting service, requiring a watchful eye, 
silent tongue, quick perception and good 
memory. Thirty is the maximum num- 
ber of men allowed by the State, and it 
will be readily perceived that great care 
must be taken in the selection of recruits. 
The corps is equipped as cavalry, and 
armed with sabre and revolver. A public 
day and night drill will probably be held 
this summer, and as it will from necessity 


-A THOUGHT FOR PARENTS AND EMPLOYERS. 


be a ‘mid-air exhibition,” the citi- 
zens of Brooklyn can view the workings 
from the roofs of their homes without 
inconvenience. Its strength in January, 
1886 was 2 officers, and 19 enlisted men. 

I need offer no apology to the readers 
of THE BRooKLYN MaGazine for speak- 
ing nothing but words of commendation 
of the various organizations comprising 
the Second Division. Myself a father, | 
can conscientiously counsel parents to al- 
low their sons to enlist in any of the mili- 
tary organizations of Brooklyn. If these 
organizations have their military faults, 
time and experience, with the firm hand 
of discipline, will bring the remedy, and 
meanwhile the proper place for criticism 
is the official report to the State authori- 
ties. Of their military virtues it can be 
truly said that they largely outweigh their 
faults, and command our admiration ; 
whilst of their social virtue, the fact that 
the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Hall, Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher and other eminent divines 
are chaplains in the force, is sufficient 
guarantee that decorum and morality are 
dominant. The public can furnish an in- 
centive to the cultivation of these virtues, 
and an ‘esprit de corps,” by manifesting 
a generous appreciation of the fact that 
these uniformed and unpaid fellow citizens 
ever stand between danger and the wel- 
fare of the city. 


A THOUGHT FOR PARENTS AND EMPLOYERS. 


BY LUCILLE 
How often do rich, prosperous, or even 
moderately well-to-do fathers, whose chil- 
dren are supported in comfort and sur- 
rounded by chaste and elevating home in- 
fluences, give earnest thought to the suf- 
ferings of poorer parents who are power- 
less to guard their sons and daughters 
from contact with unprincipled people, 
personal observation of lewd behavior, 
and familiarity with profane and unclean 
conversation ? How often do fathers 
whose young people are brought up in 
the midst of beautiful teachings and ex- 
amples give any thought to the teachings 
and examples that environ thousands of 
less fortunate young people, whose lot it is 
from childhood to struggle for a livelihood 
with people who represent every grade of 
coarseness, selfishness, vulgarity, and im- 
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morality ? Yet this is a subject to which 
every true father, every true man, should 
give earnest thought and active attention 
as well; in all the large cities there are 
hundreds of thousands of young people, 
of both sexes, to whom the factory or 
workshop, where they toil for daily bread, 
is the highway to physical and moral ruin. 

And who is responsible for this? Every 
employer who gives heed only to the qual- 
ity and quantity of his employé’s work, 
and not a thought to the quality of their 
behavior or the amount of beneficial in- 
fluence with which it is in his power to 
encompass them. Every capitalist who 
thinks only of the dollars and cents he can 
make out of those who toil for him, and 
nothing about his own responsibility for 
the good or evil developed in the souls of 
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the hundreds thus brought into daily re- 
lations with him. Every father who, con- 
tent with the lot of his own children, neg- 
lects to do and say all in his power toward 
elevating and guarding the lives and mor- 
als of less fortunate children. Every man 
who fails to exert his influence toward 
building up a public sentiment that shall 
coerce careless and brutally indifferent 
employers into imposing upon their em- 
ployés such restraints of action and 
speech as shall be in the interests of re- 
finement and virtue. 

Not long since a man of intelligence, of 
refined feelings, of tender and careful pa- 
rental solicitude, but a poor man whose 
young son and daughter were obliged to 
help earn their own support by working 
daily in a factory where several hundred 
other young people were employed, made 
an earnest appeal in regard to this matter 
to the clergyman of the church he at- 
tended. ‘You cannot conceive, sir, ” he 
said, ‘‘of the actions my children are 
forced to witness in that place, of the vile 
stories that are told in their presence, of 
the profanity and impure language they 
hear daily! And I am powerless to pro- 
tect them from these evils. They must 
work. I cannot afford to keep them 
longer at school or at home ; and even if I 
could get them places in some other fac- 
tory the probabilities are that the condi- 
tions would bethe same. It is useless for 
me to complain of these things. I am 
only a poor working man myself, and 
should meet with rebuffs and my children 
probably with dismissal. But you who 
are a clergyman and well known, would 
surely be listened to by the proprietors if 
you were to speak to them about these 
things and beg them to enforce strict 
rules in regard to the actions and lan- 
guage of their employés.”” Upon inves- 
tigation the clergyman found that the 
evils of which the father had complained 
were in no wise overdrawn, and that they 
existed in the majority of the workshops 
and factories where large numbers of 
young people are gathered together ; but 
he discovered, also, as he confessed with 
sorrow and chagrin, that the proprietors 
of such institutions were almost unani- 
mously indifferent to his suggestions of 
reform. It was their business, they gave 
him to understand, to look after their 
own monetary interests and not after the 
morals of their employés. 

Is this not a matter in which parents 


of every walk in life should be interested? 
Is it not a matter which concerns even the 
general public when thousands of boys 
and girls are daily subjected to debasing 
influences and an immoral atmosphere, 
from which an earnest public sentiment 
might guard them by compelling men 
who hold the relations of employers to 
young people to hedge the manners and 
morals of those young people with strict 
rules, watchful and conscientious over- 
seers, and the prompt dismissal of offend- 
ers against good behavior, refinement, 
and morality ? 

‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” has been 
through all the ages the cry in which 
man’s selfish indifference to the well-being 
of his fellows has voiced itself. But 
there will come a moment in the experi- 
ence of everyone who has made this a de- 
fence for indifference to the moral wel- 
fare of the lives that have come within 
the radious of his influence, when the 
soul will refuse longer to be mocked by 
the question and will make answer: ‘‘Yes, 
you were your brother’s keeper. ‘None 
of us liveth unto himself.” You were re- 
sponsible fer the good or evil surround- 
ings of those who labored in your inter- 
ests and were subject to your will. You 
had a tacit share in the elevation or de- 
basement of every one of those lives. 
You were an agent in the dishonor and 
death of those who have gone from your 
employment down to ruin !” 

‘* No stream from its source 

Flows seaward, how lonely soever its course, 
But that some land is gladdened. 

No star ever rose 
And set without influence somewhere.” 


The most sacred trust we mortals have 
is our influence for the brightening, the 
elevating, the bettering of the lives of 
other mortals—especially those less fay- 
ored than ourselves—the lines of whose 
existance touch at any point our own ; 
and that employer has not yet risen 
to the statue of a man who can declare 
himself concerned only with his dol- 
lars-and-cents relations to his employés 
and in no wise with his moral influence 
over them. That man is an enemy 
to civilization and humanity who is 
brought into daily relations with scores 
of youngmen and women, and gives no 
thought nor care to the elevation of their 
manners and morals, nor the protection 
of their virtue, while they are-under his 
roof and rule. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Beginning with the next number, which 
will open the fourth volume, the subscrip- 
tion price to THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE 
will be materially increased, and no sub- 
scriptions at the present rate of One Dol- 
lar will be received after March 15, instant. 
The reason for this increase in price will 
be apparent in the enlargement of the 
general scope and size of the magazine, 
commencing with its April number. In 
size, the magazine will be enlarged to 
nearly three times the present number of 
pages, while several new and important 
features will be made correspondingly 
notable and attractive. We feel assured 
in expressing the opinion that if the 
magazine in its present form has proved 
awn adequate return for the current sub- 
scription price, in its enlarged and im- 
proved form it will prove doubly so. All 
subscriptions at present upon our books, 
as well as those received previous to 
March 15, will be filled out at the present 
subscription rate. 

e+ 
* 
HEROISM UNREWARDED. 


The report that two of the heroic sur- 
vivors of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedi- 
tion are from necessity forced to adopt 
the employment of canvassing for the 
sale of Lieutenant Greely’s notable Arctic 
record in order that they may thereby 
eke out a livelihood for themselves and 
their families, suggests a lack of proper 
recognition on the part of the United 
States Government that is not pleasant 
for patriotic citizens to contemplate. 
Had the expedition been merely one of 
individual suggestion, there would be no 
ground upon which to point the finger of 
shame to the Government officials who 
have the power to bestow the proper 
recognition due these heroic sufferers. 
The expedition was, however, equipped 
and sent forth under the immediate direc- 
tion of the Government, its purpose was 
one of scientific value and benefit, its mem- 
bers were selected from the ranks of the 
army and navy, and yet not only have 
the deserved honors been withheld from 
those who survived through a period of 
the most intense bodily and mental suffer- 


ings, but the promised and stipulated 


allowances in case of the death of any of 


the members, remain unpaid to the sur- 
viving widows. No words can scarcely 
be too strong to condemn this injustice 
on the part or the American Government. 
With not one exception, we believe, have 
these brave men returned to their native 
land without bearing some of the mental 
or bodily ailments consequent upon their 
terrible sufferings and nrivations 
through which they passed ; aii are in- 
capacitated from performing any manual 
labor, and yet the hand of natioual aid— 
to which they are justly entitled—is 
withheld. It is indeed a discreditable 
reflection upon the Government that the 
American people must be made aware of 
their country’s injustice to these brave 
men by this indignant protest. Likewise, 
it must be considered a national calamity 
that forces Lieutenant Greely to appeal for 
tardy justice to the Government through 
the medium of his book, when he says : 


t 
the 


‘‘T cannot believe that our great nation will 
allow the heroic endurance and manly virtues 
of these men to pass unrewarded. Lieutenant 
Lockwood and the Esquimau Christensen, have 
unhappily passed away, but Sergeant Brainard. 
who strove with them successfully to gain for 
the country the honors of the furthest north, 
yet remains, after eight years of stainless and 
extraordinary service in the ranks, a Sergeant. 
His manhood, courage, and self-sacrifice, dis- 
played on the polar sea and at Sabine, would 
have gained him a commission at once in any 
other service in the world. No man of the 
party has received promotion, except such 
temporary advancement as my personal urging 
could secure. Two men, with broken health, 
have adventured their private fortunes, and 
one—a most self-sacrificing, soldierly, temper- 
ate and loyal man [ Bierderbeck|]—lies, as these 
lines are penned, helpless in a city hospital, 
aided by private charity, his pension not even 
awarded. Even the meagre allowances origi- 
nally promised for arctic service have not been 
fully paid, and the widows of the dead are 
generally as yet unrecognized. Our great 
country in these days asks not in vain for its 
sons to venture their lives for any idea which 
may subserve its interests or enhance its great- 
ness. I trust that posterity may never mourn 
the decadence of that indomitable American 
spirit which in this generation fought out to 
the bitter end its great civil war. and made it 
seem an easy thing in time of peace to pene- 
trate the heart of Africa, to perish in the Lena 
Delta, to die at Sabine, or to attain the furthest 
north.” 
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An appeal of this character should not 
have been made necessary, and the blame 
cannot be too severely fixed upon those 
who, through neglect, are responsible for 
this unwholesome stain upon the justice 
of the Government. Neither can the 
matter be too quickly adjusted ; already 
the delay has been inexcusably and dis- 
gracefully long, and every day that the 
wrongs of these men are allowed to re- 
main unrighted adds to the shame. 
Promotion should be given where de- 
served, and the promised allowances, long 
since due, should be paid to the survivors 
and to the}widows of the dead heroes 
who are rightly entitled thereto. It is 
sufficient that the cause of these men and 
women have remained so long neglected ; 
no further shame must be added by any 
longer delay in bestowing honor upon 
whom honor is due. ‘‘ Before all things— 
Justice,” was a favorite expression with 
Wendell Phillips, and no better sentiment 
can be commended to the officials who 
have already in this matter sufficiently 
compromised the generosity of the Ameri- 
can people and the Government. 

* ok 
** 


THE DEATH OF MR. GOUGH. 


The sudden demise of John B. Gough 
removes from sight, if not from memory, 
the most distinguished apostle of temper- 
ance since Father Theobald Mathew. 
Certainly no man of modern times has 
performed an equal amount of effectual 
work for the advancement of the cause 
which for nearly forty-five years Mr. 
(rough so earnestly pleaded. While opin- 
ions may differ as to the temperance ad- 
vocate’s modes of oratory, no one can 
deny that he had at easy and complete 
command the entire list of oratorical at- 
tributes. If he was not a profound logi- 
can, he was possessed of a passionate and 
vehement manner that swayed and im- 
pressed his audiences, and he found no 
difficulty in carrying them from tears to 
laughter. Wis pathos was as rare as was 
his humor and wit; in mimicry he was as 
inimitable as in explosive denunciation 
he was fiery and bitter. Full of fun, in- 
exhaustible in anecdote, dramatic in ges- 
ture, he would rush to and fro on the 
platform seeming to occupy both ends at 
once, so that upon one occasion, in a ve- 
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hement gesture, he split his coat entirely 
down the back, while in another instance 
he struck a dignified Episcopalian clergy- 
man sitting behind him on the platform 
so sound a blow on the mouth as to draw 
the blood. His coat-tails responded as ef- 
fectually to his gesticulation as did his 
hands; and it was this fact that led an 
honest old German to speak of him, as he 
thereafter became commonly known, as 
‘*the man who talks mit his goat-tails.”’ 
His addresses and lectures were heard 
more widely perhaps than those of any 
public man, and the good he accomplished 
through them is difficult if not impossible 
to estimate. It is true he made a busi- 
ness of lecturing, but the results of his 
great work were not in anywise lessened 
thereby. ‘To his fervent and earnest ap- 
peals, thousands of drunkards can attribute 
their rescue from a downward career, and 
to the cause of temperance he was an aid 
and an assistance that will be better real- 
ized and appreciated now that his original 
eloquence is forever silenced. His loyalty 
to the cause of temperance may be said 
to have cost him his life. Three times 
during the past two years was he warned 
by sudden attacks of sickness that his 
years were no longer such as to allow too 
active work ; twice was he brought face 
to face with death ; yet, he went on speak- 
ing and lecturing to thousands through- 
out the country, his caution for his own 
health and life being forgotten in his 
anxiety for the moral welfare of the 
drunkard and the downfallen. He found 
more pleasure in his work than in the en- 
joyment of the quiet comfort which his 
elegant Worcester home held out for him. 
He lived for others, with no thought for 
himself ; and forgetting that there is a 
limit to physical endurance and mental 
sapacity, Death found him pleading for 
humanity, his last public words being 
‘Young man, make a record”—, the 
sentence remaining unfinished. It is but 
just that press, pulpit and people should 
unite upon his death in offering an eulo- 
gium to his memory. John B. Gough 
devoted his life, talents and energies to 
the elevation of humanity, and although 
the platform has been robbed of one of 
its brightest ornaments and best men, 
history has been enriched by the name of 
one of the most effective social regenera- 
tors of our time. 








SALMAGUNDI. 


“ In this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one thing with other things put together.” 


RACHEL’S FIRST NIGHT IN AMERICA. 


METROPOLITAN THEATRE, BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 3, 1855. 


Rachel’s first night was truly trium- 
phant. It was aquiet, appreciative, sym- 
pathetic, and intelligent audience. It 
was perhaps, not more than one-third 
American. The rest were French and 
foreigners of all nations. There were 
many fromthe South. Among the crowd, 
here and again, there were the faces of 


known and unknown poets; the editors © 


were there. There was an intellectual 
atmosphere in the house. ‘‘ This is a 
service of art,” seemed to be the feeling 
of every one present. 

A few moments after eight o’clock, and 
the music ceased ; there was a lull. The 
curtain rose and disclosed a scene in Rome. 
Two draped figures, like Romans in old 
pictures, entered and declaimed. They 
turned to go, but before they left the 
scene—before the eye was quite ready— 
as if she had suddenly become visible, 
without entering, like aghost—there was 
Rachel. She stood in full profile to the 
audience. Her dress was a falling white 
cloud of grace. Her left hand, which was 
toward the audience, hung by her side; the 
right was muffled in her robe. Her head 
was cast forward, a gold band circling her 
black hair. The pose, the expression, the 
movement were all prelusive and _pro- 
phetic. As an overture holds all the sad- 
ness of the lyrical tragedy, as a bud folds 
all the beauty of the flower, so that 
first glance of Rachel was the touch of 
the key-note. 

The audience received her with solid 
applause. There was no hooting, no 
whistling, no tumult of any kind. One 
indiscreet brother tried to yelp, and was 
instantly suppressed. The reception was 
generous and intelligent. It was the right 
reception fora great artist. It acknowl- 
edged her previous fame by courtesy. It 
expressed the intelligence which could 
approve or revise that fame. Rachel was 
equal to that reception and to her réle of 
great artist. There was not so much as 
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the lift of an eye-brow in condescension 
to the audience. ‘‘I will not buy suc- 
cess at any easy rate,” she seemed to say 
*‘crown me for what I really am, or de- 
throne me. It is easy to rave and rage. 
Here I am, without accessory of scene or 
company, alone, upon a bare stage, de- 
claming verse in an unknown tongue— 
verse which you have been accustomed to 
consider absurd and stilted. But you 
show that you have right to sit in judg- 
ment on the thing itself and you shall do 
so.” 

So simply she began. The artist and the 
audience were mutually worthy. Her 
action was symmetrical throughout. No 
one part was more perfectly done than 
another; but the varied importance of the 
parts made the differing excellence of the 


acting. Theapplause was as discrimin- 
ating. It shifted from sensation to mur- 


mur, and ran all along the line of feeling 
until it exploded in enthusiasm. In the 
extreme moment of hearing her lover’s 
fate, Camille sinks fainting in the chair, 
after a pantomine of fluctuating emotion, 
which is the very height of her art. Just 
then some bewildered poet flung a huge 
bouquet upon the stage, which fell, shat- 
tered like a cabbage, at the very feet of 
the Roman who was declaiming. Per- 
plexed for a moment—uncertain whether 
the laws of our theatre might not require 
some notice to be taken of the bouquet— 
unwilling, upon the first night, to do 
anything contrary to courtesy, the Roman 
faltered and paused, made a halting step 
toward the flowers, raised them doubtfully 
and turned towards Rachel, when a sud- 
den “ No !” rang through the house like 
a gust,and the dismayed 'Thesbian dropped 
the bouquet like a hot cannon-ball, and 
proceeded with his part. 

For an hour and a half the curtain was 
up, and the eyes of the audience were riv- 
eted upon Rachel. For an hour and a 
half there was a constant increase of pas- 
sionate intensity, until love and despair 
culminated iu the famous denunciation ; 
the house hung breathless upon that wild 
whirl of tragic force, and Camille lay dead, 
and the curtain was down, before that rapt 
and amazed silence was conscious of itself. 
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Then came the judgment—the verdict 
which was worth having after such a trial 
—the crown and the garland, and the 
pean, The curtan rose, and there, wan 
and wavering, stood the ghost of Camille 
the woman Rachel. She had risen in her 
flowing drapery just where she had fallen, 
and seemed to be the spirit of herself. 
But, pale and trembling, she flickered in 
the tempest of applause. The audience 
stood and waved hats and handkerchiefs, 
and flowers fell in pyramids; and that 
quick earnest, meaning ‘‘ Brava !” was 
undisturbed by any discordant sound. 
It was a greattriumph. It was too much 
for the excited and exhausted Rachel. 
She knew that the news would instantly 
fly across the sea—that Paris would hear 
of her victory over a new continent—that, 
perhaps Ristori’s foot wonld be found too 
large for theslipper. She wavered for a 
moment. ‘Then some one rushed for- 
ward and caught her as she fell—and the 
curtain came down. There was no at- 
tempt at arecall. There was something 
too real in the whole scene. The audience 
silently arose and slowly separated. 
Ladies sat in groups upon the benches 
with white faces and red eyes. They all 
thought her beautiful. They all for- 
gave everything, and they all denied 
everything. It was a rare triumph. 


JOHN BURROUGHS AT WORK. 


THE HABITS OF A POPULAR AUTHOR. 

There is a great deal for literary work- 
ers to learn from the methods of work 
pursued by Mr. John Burroughs. ‘“ If 
[ am not feeling absolutely well,” he 
writes to Dr. Holbrook, of New York, 
‘“with a good appetite for my food, a 
good appetite for sleep, for the open air, 
for life generally, there is no literary work 
forme. If my sleep has been broken or 
insufficient, the day that follows is lost to 
my pen.” The author’s idea of a simple 
life is set forth in the foliowing sugges- 
tions: ‘‘ Go to bed at nine o’clock, and get 
up at five in summer, and at six in win- 
ter: spend half of each day in the open 
air, avoid tea and coffee, tobacco and all 
stimulating drinks; adhere mainly to a 
fruit and vegetable diet, and always aim 
to have something to do which you can 
do with zest. Stagnation is the parent 
of ill-health ; the currents, both mental, 
emotional and physiological, must be kept 





going. The mild excitement of a con- 
genial talk, of conversation with friends, 
of a walk in the fields or woods, or a row 
on the river, or the reading of a good 
book, are all sanitary and promote health.” 
Mr. Burroughs finds that since he gave 
up the use of meat his health has been 
materially improved, ‘I find I need less 
physical exercise, that my nerves are 
much steadier, and that I have far fewer 
dull, blank, depressing days ; in fact, all 
the functions of my body are much better 
performed by abstaining from meat. In 
summer I make very free use of milk; at 
other seasons I cannot touch it. I eat 
one egg a day, usually for breakfast ; I 
at oysters, fish and fowl, oatmeal, hom- 
iny, beans and a great deal of fruit of all 
kinds. When I can get good buttermilk 
I want no better drink. There is great 
virtue in buttermilk. One year ago I 
gave up the use of coffee, and think I am 
greatly the gainer by it. Certain period- 
ical headaches with which I was afflicted 
I attributed to coffee. If I missed my 
cup of coffee in the morning I was sure 
to have a bad headache (I have never been 
a tea drinker). I was sure in any case to 
have a bad headache at least once a month. 
Since I have left off the coffee my head- 
aches are much lighter, and the character 
of them has entirely changed ; they leave 
me on the going down of the sun.” The 
hours employed in literary work are gener- 
ally from nine o’clock in the morning 
until three in the afternoon. ‘Then | 
want my dinner, and after that a brisk 
walk of four or five miles, rain or shine. 
In the evening I read or talk with my 
friends.” 
MARCH. 
BY SOPHIE L. SCHENCK. 


Bend, trees, bend each leafless bough ; 
Creak and moan, and hum and blow, 
’Tis a giant grasps thee now, 
And his roaring voice we know ; 
Wildly lashes he the sea, 
Wildly tosses things about, 
Mortals from his fury flee, 
Not a flower-bud dares peep out, 
When they hear March roar and shout. 


Yet at heart he is not bad, 
Rough although his ways may be ; 
For he brings a message glad, 
To the bud, the flower, the bee ; 
‘* Wake,” he cries, in accents loud ; 
‘* Arbutus and Violets small, 
Don your spring robes! Flower crowd, 
April follows me, so all 
Listen for her joyous call.” 
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Here, to his face, I do proclaim this . king 
To be a lying and a shameless thing ; 

A knave who basely robbed me of my wife, 
Took from me all that I held dear in life, 
Made me—Nay, Sire, and you most gracious 

lords 
I pray you be not angry at my words, 
I did but jest ; It is my task, you know, 
When most ye grieve my wildest mirth to 
show, 
And well I know how deeply ye do mourn 
The loss of her this day to burial borne 
Who was the royal love . Yet, since too bold 
My words have seemed the tale were best 
untold, 
And so, most noble sirs, I pardon ask, 
And will another way, fulfill my task. 


There was a king that once did reign in peace 
For long long years we'll say in—ancient 
Greece— 
This king possessed a gentle queen for wife 
Who loved him dearer than she loved her life, 
Sons had she born to him a stalwart three. 
And two fair daughters knelt beside his 
knee : 
Yet, with these treasures was he not content, 
For one day wearied with the chase,and spent 
Alone, he halted at a poor knight’s door 
And called for drink : From out his little 
store, 
The honored gentleman with anxious haste 
A stoup of wine before his liege lord placed, 
Of this the king partook and turned to go, 
When chanced it with an obeisance low 
The other’s wife did pass— 


How gentle kind 
And more than fair she was, or how enshrined 
Within her husband’s breast and there did 
reign 
I will not say, for words were all in vain 
Such love to tell. Yet still, most gracious 
lords 
This mighty king with sweet and honeyed 
words— 
Thinking no doubt upon his courtier’s wives, 
On whose dishonor most the husband 
thrives, — 
Stayed her in going, and with scanty grace 
Soon clasped her, trembling in his rude em- 
brace. 


At this the woman screaming with affright 
Called on her husband, who poor foolish 
wight, 
Leaped on the pair and with a desperate grasp 
His struggling wife tore from the false 
king’s clasp, 
The king drew sword, the other sword had 
none, 
Matched ’gainst an unarmed foe the mon- 
arch won, 
Bore off his victim whilst the other lay 
Wounded and bleeding,senseless on the clay. 


Well, time passed on, and she who wept at 
first 
And in her heart a wife’s affection nursed, 
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Did prove untrue, and soon, too soon became 
His queen in all except his queen in name, 
His true queen died, some said her heart had 
burst— 
His children far in foreign lands dispersed ; 
His faithful counsellors in shame withdrew, 
His people murmured, yet lie nought did rue 
For still despite the obloquy he gained 
His mistress, and his loyal lords remained,— 
Nay, good my liege, consider, I do jest, 
And you most gracious lords, pray hear the 
rest. 
My tale’s but short and soon will have an end ; 
.T’is but to tell ye how a faithful friend 
Nursed the poor husband till his wounds were 
healed, 
And then the fulness of his love revealed, 
So, that one day. made mad by the report, 
Through guarded ways he burst upon the 
court, 
And leaping up to where by the king’s side 
His false wife sat, he clutched at her and 
cried 
“Oh king! 1 come to claim from thee my 
wife,” 
A hundred swords leaped forth to drink his 
life,— 
For in such warfare every lord was bold,— 
Had not the king, their master, cried them. 
* Hold < 
‘*What would ye sirs?) This wretched mad- 
man slay ? 
Fie, fie, for shame ; Put up your 
say ; 
We fear him not— 
What rascal, this thy wife ? 
And thou no madman art, Why, by my life 
Thy wit is excellent. And surely knave 
Should win for thee a recompense more brave 
Then did these lords intend— 
Well, so be it, 
Yet since we like thy 


swords I 


Have thou thy way. 
wit 
And do devise for thee a fit reward 
Tenceforth be jester thou to me, thy lord, 
Say what thou wilt.— 
Nay sirs, we do not fear 

Treason in subject, be he churl or peer, 

And as for words,why truly this blunt knave 
Is like indeed to prove no flattering slave, 

Yet while we curb him not though he docry 
He is this lady’s rightful Jord not I, 

Such words do but amuse— 


What! pale my love? 
Fie, fie, for shame: Methought thou wert 
above 
Such petty fears,—Nay, then my arm : 
Sweet lords 
I pray you pardon. But this madman’s words 
Hath somewhat discomposed our lady dear 
We willretire and leave him with you here. 
Perchance to-morrow after needed rest 
She'll learn with us to think ’tis but a jest.—” 
So, whilst his leman he bore trembling off, 
The husband, dragged below, was forced to 
doff 
His own mean garments, and was soon arrayed 
With cap and bells, in suit of motley shade ; 
But, on the next day and the next and next, 
And so for weary years with brow unvexed, 
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Or so did seem, by aught of fear or shame 
As neither did she feel, the haughty dame 
Passed him unblenching by, Yea! did engage 
In mirth with others, when with frantic 
rage 
He madly dashed upon the ’circling swords 
That did protect her lover and his lords. 


Not all his tears could draw from her one 
tear, 
Nof even his prayers did she pretend to hear, 
Nor was the faith she once to him had vowed 
And sworn to keep, could make her seem 
less proud ; 
He was so low, her lover was so high, 
He wasso weak, none dared the king defy, 
He was so poor, so hateful, she did pray 
That death might take him from her sight 
away, 
And death did come, But, not as she had prayed 
Heaven was above them and was not afraid 
To grant that justice that the earth denied, 
For in the very midst of all her pride, 
When most she seemed secure, the hand of 
death 
Was laid upon her. and his stagnant breath 
Blown to her vitals. Vainly then she cried 
To Heaven for mercy, Heaven and earth de- 


nied 
Her every anguished prayer that she might 
live ; 


Not even the king her lover hope could give, 
But shrieking, maddened, frantic with affright, 
Her troubled spirit from the earth took flight. 


Then, mark you most gracious sirs, when she 
was dead 
Her husband came and knelt beside her bed, 
There was no stain upon those white lips now, 
There was no scoff upon that marble brow, 
No cold disdain, no swelling look of pride, 
For, all that evil was in her had died, 
And, all the old fond love for her that he 
thought dead 
Crept back to life, and kneeling by her bed 
He kissed her tenderly. 


And mark you this, 
An oath he took twixt every tender kiss 
To be revenged on him who had to her 
Brought ruin, death and shame. Nay, do not stir 
I pray you gracious king, I’ve but to tell 
How, ere for her had ceased the funeral bell 
The husband strode to where dissolved in 
tears 
The grieved king sat circled by his peers, 
And, drew his dagger thus— 


Stand back, my lords ! 
By Heaven, I do not fear your sharpest swords, 
Strike if ye dare but I will strike the first ; 
And thou, false king, adulterate and accurst 
If thou cans’t pray, for thy last hour has 
come ; 
Nay, do not think to thus escape thy doom 
I spurn thy offer, ’tis the Judas-kiss, 
Thus, thus I strike, take this, and this, and 
this ! 
M. Lyncu. 


THE RIVER. 





BY J. Aw MACON. 





Through the dream of the desert a broad river 
speeds 
On a somnolent, silent, mysterious race, 
With murmurs that mix with the whisper of 
reeds, 
Through the shadows of willows that fall on 
its face. 


It rises in fountains in valleys unknown, 
It loses itself in a measureless sea ; 

In regions untrodden it wanders alone. 
Unfathomed and awful, exultant and free, 


The river is young with the summer’s young 
glory, 
The smile of the morning, the magic moon- 
beams ; 
It is old with the burden of legend and story 
And the hush of the desert that glistens and 
dreams. 


A pilgrim sat watching the willow blooms 


float 
On the breast of the tide with a tremulous 
motion, 
And waited for sounds from the fountains re- 
mote 


And an echoing voice from the infinite ocean. 


To the drowsy old gods he had journeyed in 
prayer 
To learn the strange secret that floats withh 
the wave ; 
But the leaves of the Sibyl were strewn on the 
air 
And the Oracle dumb in her deep-bowered 
pave. 


He gazed at the luminous deeps of the sky, 
With its riddle of stars and its glory of 
light : 
No answer was writ on the regions on high, 
And mystery dwelt with the mid-summer 
night. 


The pilgrim yet sits by the mystical stream, 
And the tremulous wave passes on as of 


old 
Beneath the mild play of the tender moon- 
beam 
And the wonders of lights that the heavens 
enfold. 
But a meaning floats down with the billows at 
last 
And a grander new glory the firmament 
lls ; 


Strange messages ride on the carrier blast 
And legends that hint of the emerald hills. 


While the weary man waits by,the somnolent 
river, 
While the flowers still open, the deserts still 
dream, 
He communes with the tide flowing onward 
forever, +wey 
With the starry abysses, the silence supreme: 
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There is faith in his heart ; there is joy in his 
eye ; 
In aneighboring thicket a nightingale sings ; 
While the earth and the air and the stream 
and the sky 
Are interpreters all of ineffable things. 
In the mystical night’s most serene solitudes 
Grim doubt and its thick marshaled Fan- 
tasies flee ; 
And a murmer floats down from the source 
in the woods 
To the answering surge of the infinite sea. 


How THe “JERSEY ” Was NaAMED.— 
How the popular ‘* Jersey,” the close- 
fitting sacks now so universally worn by 
women, came to receive its name, is thus 
told by a leading London and New York 
draper : The Princess of Wales has an 
exceedingly good figure. She wants nov- 
elties, of course, like other ladies, and one 
spring we made her a jacket of finely 
knitted silk, frogged or braided with gold 
across the front. It made a sensation. 
None of the other ladies knew what it was, 
nor could exactly make out. She said 
she liked it very much, and she received 
from me a promise not to make another in 
a year like it. Very well. In a month 
or two I was over on the prince’s yacht’s 
at Cowes, and he came and sat down by 
me and turned the talk to ladie’s gowns. 
I saw something was on his mind and 
wondered what he was going to say. ‘The 
close jacket fits the princess beautifully,” 
is what it was. Ofcourse I expressed my 
creat pleasure. ‘* And I wish you would 
make one more,” he suggested at last. I 
told him my promise to her highness. 
«« Yes,” he said laughing, ‘I know; but I 
will take the responsibility and will make 
it all right with her. It is for Mrs. Lang- 
trv.” We made the garment, of course, 
and it was such a success on its wearer that 
we called it the ‘‘Jersey.” Since then 
millions have been made, all the way from 
one hundred dollars apiece to twenty-five 
cents. 


NIGHT ON THE SILENT DEEP. 


BY FRED. M. DEY. 
Gliding slowly o’er the wavelets, where the 
graceful lilies bend ; 


Dainty fingers trailing after, dancing rip- 
ples leeward send, 
While the moon and stars above us, edge the 


waves with jewels bright ; 
Framed in notes of sweetest music, mystic 
voices of the night. 
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Shadows flitting o’er the water, swiftly, si- 
lently away ; 
Night birds darting through the moonbeams; 
softest breezes ’round us play. 
Gracefully our boat drifts onward,—toward 
dim dreamland, now we tend, 
Toward the shore where lofty tree-tops, 
fringed in starlight, wave and bend. 


Ah, sweet night! thy mystic beauties, mir- 
rored in the glassy lake ° 
Thrill our souls with great ambition, bid 
the senses all awake 
Hands and hearts are linked forever, while 
the sun has gone to sleep, 
Soft, sweet, peaceful, blesséd night-time, 
night upon the silent deep. 


THE DEW-DROP. 





BY SAMUEL BARBER. 
A little brilliant dew-drop shone 
In colors beautiful and bright : 
An autumn leaf its damask throne, 
The morning sun its life and light, 


Too pure for earth's polluted breast, 
It rose to yonder clouds blue fold : 

There to reflect its loveliest 
Transparent hues of crimsoned gold. 


Gay sparkler, why thy coming here 
Dissolved into a pearly mist ? 

Perchance thou wert a lover’s tear, 
Soon to become an amethyst. 


Gem of the morning ! sunlit spray ! 
So frail a breath unfolds thy wings : 

Yet thou dost nature’s laws obey _ 
In all thy airy wanderings. 


Dew drop, or orb, or starry way, 
One arm alone controls them all, 

Directs the comet where to stray, 
The pleiad blaze, the sparrow fall. 


THE DEW-DROPS. 





BY ANNA J. BARBER. 
The dew-drops, the sweet dew-drops, 
How beautiful are they ! 
So brilliant and so sparkling 
In the sunlight’s golden ray ; 
When in the morning they are seen 
Upon the rose’s breast, 
They’re lovlier than the diamond 
In coronet or crest. 


The dew-drops, the sweet dew-drops, 
They glisten in the sun, 

When in the sky he moves on high, 
His course but just begun : 

The colors of the rainbow bright 
May all in them be seen, 

Blue, purple, orange, violet, 
Vermillion, red and green, 
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The ever-changing dew-drops 
That sparkle in the sun, 
Areemblems of sweet childhood’s days 
That soon are past and gone , 
And as bright flowers quickly fade, 
So glide our lives away ; 
A vain and fleeting empty show 
Brief as a summer’s day. 





= 

How to Steer WeELL.—In sleeping 
much depends on securing a comfortable 
position. Lying on the back would seem 
to give the most ease, but general ex- 
perience and practice prove that it does 
not, and it is liable to some definite ob- 
jections. In a weakly state of the heart 
and blood vessels, and in certain morbid 
conditions of the brain, the blood seems 
to gravitate to the back of the head, and 
to produce troublesome dreams. Persons 
who have contracted chests, and who have 
had pleurisy and retain adhesions of the 
lungs, do not sleep well on the back. 
Nearly all who are inclined to snore do so 
in that position. For these and other 
reasons it is, therefore, better to le on 
the side, and in lung diseases to lie on the 
weak side, so as to leave the healthy lung 
free to expand. It is well to choose the 
right side, because, when the body 1s 
thus placed, the food gravitates more 
easily out of the stomach into the intes- 
tines. Sleeping with the arm thrown 
over the head is to be deprecated ; but 
this position is often assumed during sleep, 
because circulation is then free in the ex- 
tremities and the head and neck and the 
muscles in the chest are drawn up and 
fixed by the shoulders, and thus expan- 
sion of the thorax is easy. ‘The chief ob- 
jections to this position are that it creates 
i. tendency to cramp and cold in the arms, 
and sometimes seems to cause headaches 
and dreams. ‘The best sleep is obtained 
when the shutters are closed so as to make 
the room dark, and the windows are ad- 
justed so as to admit plenty of fresh air. 
Early rising is not a virtue unless the 
riser has secured sleep enough ; and the 
best rising is obtained when the sleeper 
wakes naturally. As for the question so 
often asked, how many hours should we 
sleep,—the only practical answer is, as 
many as you can secure, and as much as 
you need. The average time occupied in 
sleep is seven hours, and less than that 
nuinber is not good. Secure six hours by 
ull means, and seven or eight if possible. 


PEOPLE WE ALL MEET. 


The woman who asks personal questions 
and all kinds of questions; who bores 
into every crevice of your heart, your 
home and your purse, for the sake of in- 
dulging a vulgar profitless curiosity. 

The man who never gives his seat to a 
woman on the horse-cars, who can sit 
while old women, over-worked women, 
sick women and tired women stand. 

The man who is always threatening to 
do fine things to give his friends pleasure, 
and never does them. 

The woman who has seen better days 
and is always sighing and talking about 
them. 

The woman who is in the habit of tell- 
ing people she is a lady, fearing that if she 
did not put this information in words 
they would never find it out. 

The man who stares offensively at 
women in public places. 

The woman who gossips and gabbles 
about the private affairs of her acquaint- 
ances. 

The man who lies and the woman who 
does not tell the truth. 

The man whose mind is dirty and can- 
not refrain from letting its uncleanliness 
filter out through his speech. 

The man who thinks he is handsome, 
and in consequence of this illusion be- 
comes something of a fool as he nears mid- 
dle age. 

The incessant talker, man or woman, 
who talks to you at all times and in all 
places, and never says anthing you want 
to hear. 

The friend who nudges you too fre- 
quently at public entertainments and 
whispers his criticisms at the most absorb- 
ing points of the play. 

The suspicious person who sees evil in 
the most innocent actions, because evil is 
within him or her. 

The extremely young man who knows 
so much that he refuses to learn anything 
more so long as he lives. 

The man who accepts favors and returns 
none. 

The man who sits cross-legged in a 
horse car and lets other men and all wo- 
men wipe the dirt off his shoes with their 
clothes as they pass him. 








LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


To dwell, for a lime, with the writers and their books .—Goldsmith 


—After some unexplained delays, which 
are unfortunate since they cannot but 
materially affect the sale of the book, 
Part Second of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons on ‘‘ Evolution and 
Religion,” reaches us. The eighteen ser- 
mons included in this part were delivered 
during a period extending from 1873 to 
1884, but chiefly in 1883 and “84. ‘To 
deal minutely with the thoughts and 
principles of the eminent preacher con- 
tained in these discourses, or to argue the 
point whether or not the principle of evo- 
lution, according to Mr. Beecher, sup- 
ports or weakens the main or essential 
points of Christian doctrine, would be to 
go over a well-beaten ground on which 
scarcely a foot has been left untrodden by 
the able scholars and thinkers who have 
travelled over it. Although hundreds of 
our readers may have listened to the ser- 
mons here printed, and many others read 
them in extract at the time of delivery, it 
will prove beneficial to all to read 
them in the verbatim form as produced in 
this and the previous part. It is only by 
an uninterrupted reading of these pages 
that one can understand and appreciate 
the variety and importance in which Mr. 
Beecher suggests the usefulness and help- 
fulness of this new view of the old truths. 
The sermons are unquestionably the most 
important contributions to the subject of 
evolution ever made, and whether the 
reader agrees or not with Mr. Beecher’s 
interpretations of old truths and doc- 
trines, he will be forced to the conviction 
of the earnestness and sincerity of the 
great Plymouth preacher, his confidence 
in the doctrines advanced, and, in spite 
of himself, though he be of the most 
prejudiced nature, will he acknowledge 
the new light in which old truths are 
brought forth, and the strength of the 
intellect from which they received birth. 
Published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
New York; for sale by Mr. George J. 
Swayne in Brooklyn. 


—In ‘‘A Long Search, ” Miss Mary A. 
toe. sister of the popular novelist, gives 
to the public her second venture in the 


field of romance. ‘The story is well-told, 
aud if not particularly strong in plot, has 
the advantage of being pure and healthful 
in its tone. Occasionally a passage will 
be encountered or a scene described that 
strongly reminds one of the pen of Mr. 
Roe, and in several respects may Miss Roe 
be said to possess many of the traits of her 
brother. The title of the story is received 
from the long and weary search of the 
heroine, who is rescued from a rough 
prairie life by a youthful member of a 
travelling party, for her parents whom 
she is convinced are noble, which natu- 
rally increases her anxiety to find them. 
After passing through various experiences 
which include her adoption into an aristo- 
cratic New York family, and several strik- 
ingly dramatic. incidents, she finds her 
father is an Imsh nobleman. A marriage 
with her artist-lover acquaintance of ear- 
lier days serves as a happy culmination. 
An historical vein runs through the story 
which is not unpleasant. The work, as did 
Miss Roe’s previous effort, shows unmis- 
takable evidences of literary talent, but 
much development will be necessary be- 
fore her name can be coupled with suc- 
cessful works of fiction. Having much 
of the spirit of her brother’s writings, 
Miss Roe has a future which can be made 
bright or dark- as she wills. It is only 
natural that whatever works may come 
from her pen will be more or less com- 
pared with those of her famous brother, 
but such comparison we think, cannot 
prove other than beneficial to her. Pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


—A more thoroughly interesting vol- 
ume than the series of new letters from 
Lord Beaconfield’s correspondence with 
his sister durimg the twenty years between 
1832 and 1852, can scarcely be imaginable. 
Of even greater value than the letters 
which comprised the former volume pub- 
lished last year, this collection is one that 
all the friends and admirers of the English 
Premier will peruse with a spevial degree 
of interest. Mr. Ralph Disraeli, who 
edited the former volume. has performed 
similar service for this. He states ‘‘ that 
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they were written without thought of 
publication, and to a sister who fully be- 
lieved in the writer’s power.” This gives 
them an especial charm, because it gives 
us a glimpse of the great man with his 
mask off, so to speak. There is no at- 
tempt at posing for effect. The editor 
hints that they may be thought too ego- 
tistical, but in this he will hardly be sus- 
tained since the more a writer writes 
about himself when he is not writing with 
a view to publication, the more attractive 
the work becomes. ‘The letters are full 
of the most amusing details with regard 
to Sir Robert Peel, Lords Houghton, 
Shangford, and Mulgrave, Mrs. Gore, 
Charles Villers, John Murray, the O’Con- 
nels, Bulwer, Count d’Orsay, Hume, and 
others. There is also much about Mrs. 
Wyndham Lewis, who afterward became 
Mrs. Disraeli, and subsequently Countess 
of Beaconsfield in her own right. Vol- 
umes of letters are not, as a rule, the 
most pleasant kind of reading, but in this 
instance the rule finds a happy exception. 


—Upon the authority of a prominent 
New York author, a concentrated effort 
is being made for an early revival of the 
ill-fated ‘‘ Manhattan Magazine,” and it 
seems not improbable from the progress 
of the negotiations that by early fall the 
periodical will be again counted among 
the living. A comfortable amount of 
-apital has already been secured, and the 
editorship of the magazine offered to an 
eminent author, who now has the matter 
under consideration. If the present ef- 
fort proves successful, it is proposed to 
conduct the new monthly upon a strictly 
literary basis with few or no illustrations 
whatever in each issue. It is believed by 
the gentlemen interested in the present 
effort that a place still exists for the publi- 
cation which it could occupy with ad- 
vantage and a reasonable expectation of 
success, 


—Prof. William D. Sloane, editor of 
the ‘* Princeton Review,” has succeeded 
in overcoming Mr. James Russell Low- 
ell’s reluctance to take up the pen for 
literary work since his return from abroad, 
and the article printed in the current 
number of that periodical will probably 
be the only work of Mr. Lowell’s which 
will appear before his approaching de- 
parture for England. Although besieged 


by applications, the poet has adhered to 
his original determination to perform no 
literary work of any character during his 
period of rest’ in America, and his de- 
parture therefrom in the instance above 
mentioned is the more surprising when 
it is known that Mr. Lowell refused an 
an offer from the editor of the ‘‘ Cen- 
tury” of $1,000 for a single contribution, 
either in verse or prose, and discounte- 
nanced the negotiations of the Messrs. 
Harper for a series of six articles on Eng- 
lish life and customs for which he was 
offered the flattering sum of $6,000. 


—The story to which currency has been 
recently given that Mrs. Anna Katharine 
Green-Rohlfe received the knowledge of 
the law dislayed in her successful novel, 
‘“‘The Leavenworth Case,” from her 
father, who is a prominent member of the 
bar, finds but little substantiation in the 
fact that Mr. Green was entirely unaware 
of his daughter’s work upon the novel in 
question, the publication of the book 
being the first intimation he received 
thereof. It is interesting that although 
Mrs. Rohlfe’s prose works have reached 
a sale of nearly 100,000 copies, and won 
for her an enviable reputation as a novel- 
ist, her greatest personal pleasure is de- 
rived from poetic composition. Neither 
of her two published poetical works have 
proved successful, and in the minds of 
thousands she is unknown as a graceful 
verse-writer. Notwithstanding this, her 
poems receive a greater degree of care and 
attention than do her prose works, al- 
though in the composition of the latter 
Mrs. Rohlfe employs neither haste nor 
carelessness. ‘The authoress now resides 
in a charming house on Schermerhorn 
street, Brooklyn, where she has gathered 
around her a large and valued circle of 
literary friends. 

—It is a pleasant announcement that 
brings us promise of a new novel by Mr. 
H. ©. Bunner, whose reputation is di- 
vided between his dainty verses, and the 
sparkling wit and humor which enliven 
the editorial pages of ‘‘ Puck.” Mr. Bun- 
ner published his first and only ambitious 
work of fiction about two years ago in 
Boston under the title of ‘‘A Woman 
of Honor.” The work, however, never 
pleased the author, his great regret being 
that it was given. His second work wiil be 
published during the latter part of April. 
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62.——What 
upon which Easter Day can occur? 
Easter of this year late in date ? 
A. M. R. 
Easter falls this year on the 25th of 
April which is the latest date at which 
it can occur. It has not come so late be- 
fore for 152 years, and will not come so 
late again until 1943. The earliest date 
upon which it can come is March 22. 
The council of Nice, which was held in 
325 A. D., made the rule that it should 
be observed on the Sunday after the full 
moon which follows the twenty first of 
March. 


63.—Be so good as to produce a beautiful 
poem published sometime since entitled ‘* You 
Kissed Me,” said to have been written by a 
young lady of 17, and which received high 
praise from the poet Whittier. 
L. E. L. 


Macon, Georgia. 

The poem referred to was written by a 
young lady of 19 years. It was addressed 
to a young gentleman friend of the 
author, the hero of the occasion portrayed. 
Whittier wrote of the poem and its young 
author as one of the most beautiful poems 
he had ever read and that its author had 
truly mastered the secret of the English 
verse, following are the lines : 


You kissed me! my head 

Dropped low on your breast, 
With a feeling of shelter 

And infinite rest, 
While the holy emotions 

My tongue dared not speak 
Flashed up in a flame 

From my heart to my cheek, 
Your arms held me fast— 

Oh, vour arms were so bold 
Heart beat against heart 

In their passionate fold. 
Your glances seemed drawing 

My soul through my eyes 
As the sun draws the mist 

From the sea to the skies, 
Your lips clung to mine 

Till I prayed in bliss 
They might never unclasp 

From the rapturous kiss. 
You kissed me! my heart 

And my breath and my will, 
In delirous joy 

For a moment stood still. 
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Life had for me then 
No temptations, no charms 

No vision of happiness 
Outside of your arms. 

And were I this instant 
An angel possessed 

Of the peace and joy 
That are given the blest, 

I would fling my white robes 
Unrepiningly down ; 

I would tear from my forehead 
Its beautiful crown, 

To nestle once more 

’ In the haven of rest, 

Your lips upon mine, 

My head on your breast. 


You kissed me ! my soul 
In a bliss so divine, 
Reeled and swooned like a drunken man 
Foolish with wine, 
And I thought ’twere delicious 
To die there, if death 
Would but come while my lips 
Were yet moist with your breath ; 
If my heart might grow cold 
While your arms clasped me round 
In their passionate fold. 
And these were the questions 
I ask day and night : 
Must lips taste no more 
Such exquisite delight ? 
Would you care if your breast 
Were my shelter as then, 
And, if you were here, 
Would you kiss me again ? 


64.—Is it true, as has been stated, that Gari- 
baldi, during his exile in America, was em- 
ployed in a Staten Island factory ? 
CURIOUS. 
Bergen Point, New Fersey. 


It is authoratively stated that Gari- 
baldi, the Italian patriot, for some time 
earned his living by making candles in a 
manufactory near Port Richmond, on 
Staten Island, in the summer of 1850. 


65.—What is the origin of the name ‘‘ Quak- 
er?’ Also whatis the estimated strength of 
the Quakers throughout the United States ? 
HAVILAND. 
Brooklyn, 


The origin of the name Quaker is not 
entirely certain. By several eminent 
writers, among them William Penn, it is 
affirmed that it was given ‘“‘ in derision, 
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because they often trembled under an aw- 
ful sense of the infinite purity and majesty 
of God.” Other writers state that it was 
first applied to them in 1650, when George 
Fox, their founder, was brought before 
magistrates at Derby, England, and he 
having told them to ‘‘quake at the name 
of the Lord ” one of their number caught 
up the word, and exclaimed, ‘ Fox has 
called us Quakers.” However the name 
originated, it soon became the one by 
which members of the ‘‘ Society of Friends” 
are generally known in all parts of the 
world. Fox asserted the equality and 
brotherhood of all men, and used the 
second person singular in addressing all 
persons of whatever rank. He declined 
to uncover his head in any presence, not 
even before royalty and magistrates. He 
also declared every form of oath to be a 
profane violation of the command of the 
Lord. It is estimated that there are at 
least 125,000 Friends in the United States, 
and fully 200,000 scattered over Great 
Britain and other parts of the earth. 

66.—A practical receipt for preserving rose 
leaves would greatly oblige 


Gambier, *Ohio. Two LaADIEs. 


Take a Dundee marmalade jar (this jar 
because the mouth and the bottom are the 
same size) ; atthe bottom of the jar put 
a layer of crystallized sugar then a layer of 
rose leaves, then a layer of sugar and soon 
till the jar is full, but see that the sugar is 
the top layer ; paste paper over the top 
of the jar, two or three times would be 
better to keep the air out ; lay it away in 
a cool place till fall or when you wish to 
use the preserve ; then turn out on a dish 
to serve. 


67.—I have read or heard somewhere that 
the favorite dog of Elias Howe, inventor of the 
sewing machine, lies buried in the same grave 
with the remains of the inventor. It may be 
of interest to many, as it certainly would be to 
the writer, to know whether this is so, and 
where the grave is located, in what city ? 

New York City. ROGER B, 

Elias Howe’s favorite dog ‘‘ Fannie,” 
to whom he was devotedly attached during 
his life-time, was buried, at the inventor’s 
own request, in a grave beside his master. 
The grave is in the Howe burial plot lo- 
cated at Battle and Hemlock avenues in 
Greenwood Cemetery. A tastefully de- 
signed circular granite stone marks the 
dog’s grave, and engraved upon it are the 
following lines : 


FANNIE. 
Only a dog, do you say, Sir Critic ? 
Only a dog, but as truth I prize, 
The truest love I have won in living 
ay in the deeps of her limpéd eyes. 
Frosts of winter nor heat of summer 
Could make her fail if my footsteps led, 
And memory holds in its treasure casket, 
The name of my darling who lieth dead. 
68.—Shortly after the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Cleveland there was printed a compi- 
lation showing the number of words employed 
by each President of the United States in his 
inaugural address, and indicating also the num- 
ber of times the personal pronoun ‘* 1” was 
used. As several friends to whom I have men- 
tioned the fact did not see the table in ques- 
tion, is it possible to reprint it, if accessible ? 
Georgetown, D. C. Mrs. B. C. TUCKER. 
The following is the table referred to : 


President. No. Words. No. I's. 
Washington, first term........ 1,300 20 
Washington, second term...... 134 6 
Py ANS oo oe- av cies ve i Se 2,311 3 
Jefferson, first term........... 1,526 19 
Jefferson, second term......... 2,123 16 
Madison, first term ........... 1,870 11 
Madison, second term.......... 1,143 4 
Monroe, first term. ........<.. - 3,322 19 
Monroe, second term.... ..... 4,46 26 
Bg A gee re ee 2,944 14 
Jackson, first term........ ...1,116 11 
Jackson, second term.... ..... 1,167 6 
pe ee a ere eee 3,884 388 
TAARTINON. 66.03 cbs. bi waver . 8,578 38 
TAGE 9:5 0 aan 5% rrr re ah ace 15 
[| See bs Cabare awe we eiRe 4,904 18 
i & dja sicerais saeeaiers 1,096 18 
eer Caload ~Siaaarlens 3,319 25 
MUNIN 6 5 0s:650 0 Kae adarsees 2,772 13 
Lincoln, first term... .....s... 3,588 43 
Lincoln, second term.......... 588 1 
SPIN ax ois a0 06:5 198540 kardia 3862 15 
Grant, firstiterm.... 0 ....0é60. 1,139 19 
Grant, second term........... 1,822 24 
RE Ca ih ee see ca? doeeaiexaanes 2,472 16 
Ce er eater ieee 2,949 10 
NO i caabsa wevaaecases -- 431 1 
NOU MRIININ os oroa tA trate wae bene ca 1,688 


Millard Fillmore took the oath without de- 
livering an inaugural address, 

69.—Please quote passage from Thomus Car- 
lyle wherein he declares his belief in the cate- 
chism sentence, ‘‘ What is the great end of 
man? To glorify God and to enjoy Him for- 
ever.” 

Meriden, Conn, domed, 

The lines from Carlyle to which you 
refer are doubtless these: The older I 
grow—and I now stand upon the brink 
of eternity—the more comes back to me 
the sentence in the catechism, which I 
learned when a child, at my dear mother’s 
knee, and the fuller and deeper its mean- 
ing becomes: ‘‘ What is the great end of 
man?” ‘*'To glorify God and to enjoy 
Him forever.” 








OLD FAVORITES. 


* Old poetry, but choicely good.’’—Izaak Walton. 


MY PLAYMATE. 


The pines were dark on Ramoth hill, 
Their song was soft and low ; 

The blossoms in the sweet May wind 
Were falling like the snow. 


The blossoms drifted at our feet, 
The orchard birds sang clear ; 
The sweetest and the saddest day 

It seem'd of all the year. 


For, more to me than birds or flowers, 
My playmate left her home, 

And took with her the laughing spring, 
The music and the bloom. 


She kiss’d the lips of kith and kin, 
She laid her hand in mine: 

What more could ask the bashful boy 
Who fed her father’s kine ? 


She left us in the bloom of May : 
The constant years told o’er 

Their seasons with as sweet May morns, 
But she came back no more. 


I walk, with noiseless feet, the round 
Of uneventful years ; 

Still o’er and o’er I sow the spring 
And reap the autumn ears. 


She lives where all the golden year 
Her summer roses blow ; 

The dusky children of the sun 
Before her come and go. 


There haply with her jewll’d hands 
She smoothes her silken gown, 
No more the homespun lap wherein 

I shook the walnuts down. 


The wild grapes wait us by the brook, 
The brown nuts on the hill, 

And still the May-day flowers make sweet 
The woods of Follymill. 


The lilies blossom in the pond, 
The bird builds in the tree, 

The dark pines sing on Ramoth hill 
The slow song of the sea. 


I wonder if she thinks of them, 
And how the old time seems, 

If ever the pines of Ramoth wood 
Are sounding in her dreams. 


I see her face, I hear her voice: 
Does she remember mine ? 

And what to her is now the boy 
Who fed her father’s kine ? 

What cares she that the orioles build 
For other eyes than ours,— 

That other hands with nuts are fill’d,' 
And other laps with flowers? 


O playmate in the golden time ! 
Our mossy seat is green, 

Its fringing violets blossom yet, 
The old trees o’er it lean. 


The winds so sweet with birch and fern 
A sweeter memory blow ; 

And there in spring the veeries sing 
The song of long ago. 


And still the pines of Ramoth wood 
Are moaning like the sea,— 
The moaning of the sea of change 
Between myself and thee! 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


FAREWELL! BUT WHENEVER YOU WEL” 
COME THE HOUR. 


Farewell ! but whenever you welcome the hour 

That awakens the night-song of mirth in your 
bower, 

Then think of the friend who once welcomed 
it ton, 

And forgot his own griefs to be happy with you. 

His griefs may return—not a hope may remain 

Of the few that have brighten’d his pathway of 
pain— 

But he ne’er will forget the short vision that 
threw 

Its enchantment around him while lingering 
with you ! 


And still on that evening, when pleasure fills 
up 

To the highest top sparkle each heart and each 
cup, 

Where'er my path lies, be it gloomy or bright, 

My soul, happy friends ! shall be with you that 
night— 

Shall join in your revels, your sports, and your 
wiles, 

And return to me beaming all o’er with your 
smiles ; 

Too blest if it tells me that, mid the gay cheer. 

Some kind voice had murmur’d, ‘‘I wish he 
were here !” 


Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 

Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot 
destroy ! 

Which come in the night-time of sorrow and 
care, 

And bring back the features that joy used to 
wear. 

Long, long be my heart with such memories 
fill’d ! 

Like the vase in which roses have once been 
distill’d ; 

You may break, you may ruin the vase if you 
will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round it 
still. 

THOMAS MOORE. 














BOUND VOLUMES. 


We are now prepared to supply bound 
copies of Volume III of Tor BRooKLYN 
MAGAZINE, October 1885 to March 1886, 
completed with this number, at the fol- 
lowing prices, in exchange for the six 
numbers if returned in good condition : 
Full cloth, 75 cents; half roan, 90 cents ; 
half morocco, $1.25 ; half morocco, extra, 
gilt edge, $2.00, or in any style of bind- 
ing to suit the subscriber’s taste. Miss- 
ing numbers in the volume will be sup- 
plied at the usual price, 10 cents per 
copy. ‘Transportation charges, each way, 
must be paid by the sender; the postage 
on the six numbers is 10 cents. 

Please send in orders early to insure 
speedy execution. 


FASHION NOTES. 


The superb facilities offered to ladies at 
the vast millinery department of Messrs. 
Wechsler & Abraham’s attract so large a 
patronage that the entire corps of as- 
sistants here are kept unusually busy at 
all times. The following fashion items 
are announced for March by this house : 

Silver is the fashion of the hour, it is 
adopted for jewelry, belts, buckles and 
buttons. White silver gauze, laces, silver 
embroidered materials, and fringes are the 
latest craze for evening dresses. Very 
large metal buttons are used as buckles or 
clasps, having an hook and eye soldered 
on, for looping draperies, holding the 
collar or placing at the waist. Old but- 
tons can be utilized for the purpose. 

Draperies and basques are frequently 
cut in scallops with half inch bias bands 
stitched underneath in bright contrasting 
colors ; it makes a very pretty finish. The 
fringed fabrics have proved so popular the 
past winter that even cashmere before it 
is draped is fringed by drawing the threads 
—quite a newidea. For street wear there 
is every prospect that quiet styles and sub- 
dued colorings will be used, dark shades 
not being as much sought after as in 
former seasons. 

Labrador blue promises to be one of the 
popular shades for spring wear ; it isa very 
much brighter color than has been worn 
lately, but does not promise to be gener- 
ally becoming. The new goods show 
stripes in innumerable designs and color- 
ings. Floral patterns appear to have had 


their day and now retire in favor of 
plainer designs. 

A new shade of red is called ‘“Tomato;” 
which doubtless derives its name from the 
fruit when cooked. Soft shades of pigeon 
gray and innumerable tints of pink are 
much used upon dressy bonnets of black or 
ruby red. French lace caps for full-dress oc- 
casions are finished with a cluster of os- 
trich tips or a small marabout feather. 
Skating boots are made of goat’s skin with 
a soft leather foxing ; they are laced up 
to support the ankle, and have a large 
straight heel. 


THE THEATRES FOR MARCH. 


Noannouncement to theatre-goers could 
prove so pleasant as that which promises 
us a week’s visit at the Brooklyn Theatre 
of the vivacious Emma Abbott and her 
operatic company. During the engage- 
ment, Miss Abbott will be seen in several 
operas, chief in interest being probably 
the highly popular ‘‘ Mikado,” the prima 
donna assuming the réle of Yum-Yum. 
“Tl Trovatore,” “‘ Mignon,” and ‘‘ The 
Bohemian Girl’ comprise the balance of 
Following Miss Abbott, 


the repertoire. 
a week of the spectacular will be given 
with the Kiralfy Brothers’ latest success 
‘©The Rat Catcher,” which achieved such 


popularity at Niblo’s Garden. On Mon- 
day, March 15, the Madison Square 
Theatre Company will occupy the theatre 
in a noteworthy presentation of the moral 
drama “‘ Saints and Sinners,” one of the 
most powerful and thoroughly satisfactory 
plays now before the public. After this, 
on March 22, another Madison Square 
success “The Rajah,” will be produced 
with the original company, and on an 
elaborate scale. During the last week 
of the month the great New York Casino 
success ‘‘Amorita” will be presented for 
the first time in Brooklyn, with the same 
cast and scenery employed in its New 
York production. A week of Miss Kate 
Castleton’s laughable absurdity and _pot- 
pourri of delightful nonsense ‘* Crazy 
Patch,” will inaugurate the spring season 
at the Novelty Theatre, after which, on 
March 8, the succeeding six nights will be 
given over to Miss Georgie Cayvan, Mr. 
Ben Maginley and other members of the 
Madison Square Theatre Company in the 
pathetic and beautiful little drama of 
‘‘May Blossom,” one of the few plays 





that may be unstintingly recommended 
to all to witness. Following thereafter, 
Mr. Charles H. Hoyt’s “‘ Rag Baby,” 
with its fun and whimsicalities, will be 
exhibited for one week, which will again 
be succeeded in turn, on March 22, by the 
accomplished actress, Miss Effie Ellsler, 
in her successful drama ‘‘ Woman against 
Woman,” the production of which has 
called forth the most favorable comment 
in almost every part of the country. On 
March 29, in response to a wide, general 
desire, the McCaul Opera Company will 
produce the ‘‘ Mikado” at this theatre for 
one week, including Mr. Digby Dell and 
Laura Joyce in the cast of principals, 
whose close identification with the charac- 
ters they assume in the opera is sufficient 
to guarantee the largest audiences. 
The Park Theatre will open the month’s 
attractions with Mr. A. M. Palmer’s 
Madison Square Theatre Company in 
“Sealed Instructions,” to be presented 
with the identical cast that ensured its 
success from the first performance in New 
York city. The following week the 
‘** Rag Baby” will make its third appear- 
ance here, and doubtless repeat if not 
eclipse its previous triumphs. <A second 
week of fun and merriment will begin on 
March 15, when Mr. Ezra Kendall’s 
‘* Pair of Kids” will be produced. As an 
antidote for depression of all sort, this 
comes highly recommended, and as laugh- 
ter is better and cheaper than tears, any- 
thing within reasonable limits that tends 
to make life’s burden lighter and drive 
business and household cares from the 
mind can be safely patronized. A week 
of opera will be ushered in on March 22, 
when Mr. William T. Carleton in the 
beautiful opera, ‘‘ Nanon,” will make his 
annual appearance before Brooklyn au- 
diences. The month’s variety will be 
concluded during the following week by 
a short season of minstrelsy in the capable 
hands of Thatcher, Primrose & West’s 
Minstrels. The Lee Avenue Academy, 
after a week’s production of Bartley 
Campbell’s melo-drama ‘* The White 
Slave,” have secured the services of two 
of the best mirth-making organiza- 
tions now before the public, namely, the 
*‘Salsbury Troubadours” and Mr. Nat 





Goodwin and his company of comedians. 
These attractions will be produced at this 
house in their respective order, during 
8 and 15, the 


the weeks of March 





‘‘Troubadours” presenting their hilar- 
ious extravaganza ‘‘ Three of a Kind,” 
while Mr. Goodwin will portray the 
‘‘Skating Rink,” which he has found so 
profitable an investment,—thus insuring 
a fortnight of merriment that will doubt- 
less test the capacity of the pleasant play- 
house. On the evening of March 22 
Shook & Collier’s great drama, ‘‘ A Pris- 
oner for Life,” will be given, with a wealth 
of scenic effects as rich in quantity as they 
are numerous in quality. ——Three return 
engagements, and three successive weeks 
of melo-drama, are the striking features 
of the March attractions prepared by the 
managers of the Grand Opera House. 
After the production of Mr. Boucicault’s 
Irish drama ‘‘ The Shaughraun” for the 
opening week of the month, the first of 
the return engagements will be played on 
March 8 by the ‘‘ Romany Rye” combina- 
tion, directly following which will come 
a similar second visit of ‘‘ The World,”— 
in order, as the management says, ‘to 
accommodate those who were unable to 
gain access to the theatre at its last pro- 
duction.” The week of March 22 will 
partake of a special event in the produc- 
tion for the first time of the successful 
London drama ‘‘ Proved True,” over 
which the English press has been so gen- 
erous in its praise and high commenda- 
tion, and which attained such a signal 
success upon its first presentation in Lon- 
don. The last of the three return visits 
will be played by the Daly’s ‘‘ Vacation” 
Company.-——Mr. Robert C. Hilliard’s 
second professional appearance as Cheviot 
Hill in Mr. Gilbert’s comedy ‘‘ Engaged,” 
serves as an auspicious opening for the 
month at the Criterion Theatre, and will 
tend, no doubt, to further impress the 
Brooklyn public with the undoubted 
histrionic talent of the young manager- 
actor. During the week following Mr. 
Hilliard’s appearance, Miss Adelaide 
Moore will occupy the Criterion stage, 
presenting her repertoire of Shakesperean 
characters in all of which this actress 
has been so successful. What will doubt- 
prove the dramatic event of the 
month in Brooklyn will occur on Mon- 
day, March 15, when America’s foremost 
actress, Miss Clara Morris, will begin a 
week’s engagement. The highest en- 
comiums of praise are but feeble words 
when bestowed upon the powerful im- 
personations of Mrs. Harriot. 
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Toitet Soaps: 
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“You have demonstrated that a ferfecty pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com~- 
mend to ladies and to the community in general 
the employment of your pure‘ la Belle’ toilet 
soap over any adulterated article.’ 


eatoe 38% ow 
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Absolutely the best. Makes ladies’ shors look new, 
not warnished, A-k any reliable dealer. Contains 
oll, Soitens and preserves leather. Take no other 
Beware “if imitations. Burton & Orrrey, Mis, N.Y 








Ithamar DuBois, 
Popular 


Shirt Maker, Is made from “s dealaaas — 





of stock, and contains a_ LARGE 
328 FULTON STREET. PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
New and Elegant Winter therefore it is specially adapted for 


a i Toilet, Bath and Infants. 
Stvles in Gentlemen’s Scarfs, __ 


Kid Gloves, Hosiery, Under- END for free Catalogue of Books of Amusements, 
‘ Since: Dialogues, Gymnastics, Fortune Tellers, 
wear, etc. 


Dream Books, Debates, Letter_ Writers, Etiquette, 
Sanne ‘tinned etc. Dick & FitzGERALD, 18 Ann St., New York, 
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Gaterer and Baker of Kine Ace Creams, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Charlotte Russe Given Away by 
WILSON, 290 & 292 Fulton St., for 35 cts. per 
dlozen. All who love these unctuous patties 


Just Opened ! 
fortable Public Banqueting Parlor in this city, 
where societies, lodges, etc., may 


dinner, supper and reception parties. The 


tables are arranged in Roman form, and the | 
Call | 


service guaranteed to be of the very best. 


and get estimate. Seating capacity for 150. 


hold | 





THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
A SENSIBLE WOMAN 
ah, Cntr, td ay 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS. 
Beautifully made of BEST 
MATERIALS throughout. 
NOW 
OUSANDS ss‘tse. 
¢# Be sure your Oorset is 
stamped **Gi00d Sense.”’ 





Sold by leading retailers 
everywhere. Send for circular, 


FERRIS BROS .Mannfacturers 


81 White St.. NEW YORK. 





EDUCATE YOURSELF. 


The cosiest and most com- | 


Send for a Sample Copy of our Journal, and learn of our , 


plan of “instructing any person in any study” 
CORRESPONDENCE and Reading Circles. Over 
College Professors engaged, conferring DEGREES. Sample 
Copy mailed for postage. Address, 

THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 


Chicago, Il. 





NOW IS THE TIME 


to order your photographs, for you are free | 


by j 
30 | 





from the rush of the holidays, can get better | 
pictures, and are sure to have them on time. | 
DuRYEA, of 253 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, can | 


suit you. His famous Six Dollar Imperials 
can now be had for three dollars per dozen. All 
sittings are made under Mr. Duryea’s persona] 


supervision, and no extra charge is made for 


children. No Branch Gallery. 


| 
| 
| 


Every Kind of Ice Cream supplied for 
families at $1.20 per gallon. = (Church commit- 
tees would act wisely to leave orders for fairs 
and social gatherings. WILSON, 290 & 292 
Fulton Street. Special rates to churches and 
charities. 

Our Specialties,’ Oysters and’ Ice 
Cream.—The first, fat, sweet, toothsome ; 
the latter, rich and creamy, and served in 
princely style at WiLson’s, 290 & 292 Fulton 
Street, and the ladies always appreciate them. 
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Winter Resorts. 


fat USRLSriELD HOUSE, MACON, GA, 


Centrally located ; pleasant rooms ; good table 
with plenty of fresh milk. 
Terms, $8 to $10 per week. 
Mrs. S. L. WHITEHURST, 
Proprietress, 


(TRAVELLERS to the South, South West, Florida and 
all Winter Resorts can obtain tickets and information 
on application to 
JON TAYLOR, 


General Steamship and Railroad Ticket Agent, 68 and 70 
Court Street, and 627 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn; also 
Agent for World Travel Co. and Mallory Line, for Florida 
and Texas. 





THE UPLANDS HOTEL. 
Eastman, Ga. 
Is now open to the travelling public. It is located on the 
E. T. V.E& G. R. R., 5% miles south of Macon, upon the 
high, rolling uplands in the midst of the pine forest, the 
most healthy section of our country, Summer as well as 
Winter. The house is large and commodious. Strictly first 
class in all its appointments. Rooms large and elegant, 
lighted with gas and heated by wood fires. Capacity for 
150 guests. Come and see us, and we will make you com- 
fortable at very reasonable rates. Special arrangement 8 
with families. Two daily trains each way, North and 
South. Dine at the Uplands. 
DR. E. S. E. BRYAN, 
Manager. 


dail ORANGE, FLORIDA. 


PORT ORANGE HOUSE, 
ON THE HALIFAX RIVER. 
Fine Boating, Fishing, Oysters, Clams, Shoot- 
ing, Bathing, &c. Rates: $2.00 per day ; $10.00 


per week. 
E. A. McDANIEL, Proprietor. 
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We arenow prepared to supply bound copies of 
Volume [II, completed with this number, at the 
following prices, in exchange for the six numbers if 
returned in good condition. 

Full cloth, 75 cents; Half roan, 90 cents; 
Half morocco, $1.25; 

Half morocco, extra, gilt edge, $2.00, 
or in any style of binding to suit the subscriber’s 
taste. 

Missing numbers in the volume will be supplied 
at the usual price, 10 cents per copy. 

Transportation charges, each way, must be paid 
by the sender; the postage on the six numbers is 
10cents. 

Please send in orders early to insure speedy ex- 
ecution to 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE 


106 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PUBLISHER'S 
The Brooklyn Magazine 


is published on the first day of each month, and 
furnished to subscribers for 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Single copies will be sent by mail on receipt of 
10 cents, or can be purchased at all news- 
stands in Brooklyn, at the Ferries, and in 
the principal towns of Long Island. It can also 
be ordered through the American News Company, 
and through all principal news-dealers of the U. S. 

This Magazine is now in its third volume, is 
the only publication of its character in Brook- 
lyn, and has -a large and rapidly increasing 
circulation among the most intelligent classes of 
this vicinity and throughoutthe country. Adver- 
tising rates and additional information sent on 
application. 

Remittances should be made by postal note, 
money order, Or registered letter; checks to be 
made payable to the order of THE BROOKLYN 
MAGAZINE. Business communications should be 
adressed to THE PUBLISHER. 

THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE recognizes no party 
in politics nor any sect in religion. The manage- 
ment does not hold itself responsible for the 
opinions expressed in its contributions or corres- 
pondence. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Contributions of a select and interesting charac. 
ter are cordially invited, and will be given, in each 
instance, as prompt reading and report as possible, 
All MSS. should be written on one side of the paper, 
have attached the name and address of the writer, 
and will only be returned when accompanied by 
sufficient postage. Contributors will confer a 
favor by not vo//ing their manuscripts, 

Address al! communications to THE EDIToR, 
THE BROOKLYN MAGAzINE, 106 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A FEW OF MANY 


Recent Press Comments 


ON 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 











‘*One of the best magazines that come to our 
table.”—Chicago Interior. 

‘* A decided literary success.” — Toledo Bee. 

‘*An established favorite throughout 
country.” —Rochester Post-Express. 

‘Tt contains enough matter of general interest 
to commend it to readers everywhere. Its type 
is large and clear, its original matter of the high- 
est character, and its selections characterized by 
timeliness and good taste.” —Boston Transcript. 

‘* A publication which ought to find a substan- 
tial support.”—Wew York Times. 

‘« A remarkably interesting periodical.” —Arook- 
lyn Times. 


the 


DEPARTMENT. 


‘One of the most original of our monthlies.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 

‘Its careful editing, and the high standard of 
its literature, command the respect and interest 
of all lovers of good reading.”—7he American 
Bookseller. 

‘*The Magazine is made up of contributed and 
selected articles that can by no possibility retard 
the highest and best aspirations of mankind.”— 
Hartford Post, 

‘It fills a niche in the literary world.” — Boston 
Advertiser. 

“It has already won a name to live, and the 
longer it lives the more it will be read and valued.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 

‘‘The cheapest and most readable magazine in 
America. The range of subjects discussed is 
wide and liberal, while its list of contributors is 
as notable as those of many of its older contem- 
poraries.”"—Christian at Work. 





Personally endorsed and commended by Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D., Ex-President Hayes, Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Oliver Wendell 








Holmes, James Parton, George William Curtis, 
“Marion Harland,” Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, 
D.D., Gen. J. Meredith Read, Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, D.D., Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, and others. 





Travelling at this time of the year is a 
pleasure, for one is free from the heat, 
dust, mosquitoes and other annoyances 
which beset a person in warm weather. 
Experienced travellers will tell you that 
the best way to reach New London, Nor- 
wich, Boston, Providence, Worchester and 
all New England points is by the reliable 
and favorite Norwich Line, whose palace 
steamers leave Pier 40, North River, New 
York, daily, excepting Sundays, at 4.30 
P. M. Tickets can be purchased at all 
railroad ticket offices in this city ; baggage 
checked free to destination. State-rooms 
engaged in advance by addressing G. W. 
Brady, Passenger Agent, Pier 40. 





The managers of the Brooklyn Roller 
Skating Rink, of Bedford and Atlantic 
avenues, desire to thank the public for 
their past liberal patronage, and to assure 
them that the same careful attention to 
all details will be maintained this season, 
and they leave the rink and its manage- 
ment to speak for themselves. Special 
attention is given to the gentlemanly de- 
portment of their employees and patrons. 
Their spacious bowling alleys can be 
leased for day or evening games by select 
bowling clubs. 
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FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING 





GOLD, SILVERWARE, JEWELRY, 


PRODUCES greatest brilliancy. 
Is HARML LESS in every respect. 





ALL METALS 
AND GLASS. 


REQUIRES least labor. 
19 EARS in bouscheia use. 


Sold everywhere, and sent postpaid on socnigt of 15 cents in stamps. 


CAUTION — See that full name, ELECTRO-SILICON, 


and yellow label is on b0X 


Send address, mention this Magazine, and we will send you TRIAL SAMPLE FREE. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHW STREET, NEW YORK. 








Bicycles and Tricycles. 


Our plan is meeting with great suc- 
cess. 
Parties supplied in all sections with 


BARGAINS FOR CASH. 


No price list, as stock is constantly 
changing. Correspondence promptly and 
cheerfully answered. Send stamp, stating 
size, description, approximate price, etc., 
of machine wanted. 


BUTMAN & CO., 
74 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Specialty in second-hand. 

New wheels for exchange, ete. 

Machines bought and sold on com- 
mission . 





“Ye Olde Booke Shoppe,” lb 


42 COURT ST., BROOKLYN. 
A. F. FARNELL. 


W. R. HEGEMAN, 
Dealer in Fish, Oysters & Clams, 


70 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


IRA A. KIMBALL, 
Real Estate and Insurance Broker, 
Cor. oth Ave. and 9th St. » Brookly n. 








Stevens’ Pharmacy 


Cor. Court St. and Atlantic Ave. 
PURE DRUGS. 
PURH SODA WATER, 
Tested by the Board of Health. 


RED LINE PERFUMES. 


PAX! PAX! PAX! 


How easy it is to catch cold. and how hard 
it often is to get rid of it. Especially if not 
attended to in season. 


There is nothing equal to PAX as a Safe 
and Sure Remedy for all Bronchial or Lung 
| Affections. 


| PAX is sold by all Druggists at 10 cents a 


‘PAX! PAX! PAX! 











HELD, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNRIVALLED 


KRANICH & BACH PIANOS, 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS, 


42481 FULTON aisnaatol Opposite WECHSLER & ABRAHAMS, 
Pianos and Organs for Cash or Easy Monthly Payments. 


ALL SHEHEHI MUSIC AT 


HALF 


THE REGULAR PRICES. 





The Best Pianos Sold on 
Easy Monthly Payments. 
Warerooms, 336 Ful- 
ton Street, Brooklyn. 


Phelps & Son, Pianos, 


$5 to $20 Monthly Installments. 
XI 


Possesses the Finest 
Tone, and are the Best 
Finished and Most Dnra- 
ble Instruments 1 the 
Market. 


$5 to$20 





THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Breadth.—Soundness.—Independence. 





It deals with the issues of the day in a spirit of the | 


highest intelligence.—Christian Union. 


1877 





A recognized medium of communication between the 


leading thinkers of the country.—Jewish Messenger. 


NINTH YEAR—-———1886 


The University, 


A Literary and Critical Journal Published Every Saturday. 


FouNDED in Chicago in 1877, THE UNIVERSITY 
was the pioneer of scholarly journalism in the 
west, and during the nine vears of its successful 
history has been conducted in the independent 
and catholic spirit which its name implies. It 
has no official connection with any institution of 
learning, and is not distinctively an educational 
paper ; but it aims to reflect the soundest Ameri- 
can scholarship in its discussion from an in- 
dependent standpoint of living questions in poli- 
tics, religion, education, literature, science and 
art in all their various bearing upon the national 


It is catholic, but not lax. 
It is conscientious, but not bigoted. 

It is popular, but not sensational. 
Itis scholarly, but not pedantic. 

It is conservative, but not old- 
fogyish. 

It is progressive, but not incon- 
oclastic. 





life and progress. 


The University is handsomely 
printed in open-faced type, upon 
first rate paper. It has from 12 to 16 
pages each week, three wide columns 
to the page,—not as big over nor as 
thick as a blanket, but more conven- 
ient to handle. Its matter is wholly 
original, and is edited with discrim- 


Among the well known writers and university pro- 
fessors who contributed to The University during the 
year 1888, may be mentioned Alexander Winchell, 
Charles K. Adams, John Bascom, George H. Howison, 
Charles Douglas, George W. Knight, John Dewey, Wil- 
liam F. Allen, George S. Morris, Alexander Kerr, Wil- 
liam H. Payne, William Trelease, Calvin Thomas, Her- 
bert B. Adams, John E. Davies, Allen W. Gould, Francis 
W. Kelsey, Martin B. D’Ooge, Edith M. Thomas, Celia 
P. Woolley, Harriet T. Griswold, Helen E. Starrett, 


Lily A. Long, David Utter, William C. Gannett, Samuel ination. There is no padding in the 
Thurber, John Tetlow, Bella W. Hume, Mary R. Bald- paper. It is not filled up with re- 
win, Gilbert Coleridge, Emma E. Marean, Edwin R. | prints. It is the only critical weekly 


Champlin. George W. Cook, Alice Werner, Augusta 
Larned, Mary E. Burt, William S. Lord, Ellen H. But- 
ler, M. Edgeworth Lazarus, Mills Whittlesey, Sara E. 
Wiltse, Abbie M. Gannett, William C. Richards, 
William E. Furness, Henry D. Maxson, John C. Ever- | 
ett and Mary A. P. Stansbury. 


in Chicago or the west—but it is not 
amere review. Its Literary stand- 
ard is high. : 

THE UNIVERSITY is not made up from the columns 
of a daily newspaper. 


The publishers of THE UNIVERSITY solicit the subscription of all persons interested 
in the support of an independent exponent of liberal culture on a plane of superior ex- 
cellence. The subscription price of the paper is $2.50 per year (52 issues) to all parts 
of the United States and Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries embraced in the in- 
ternational postal union. SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER for those who see this adver- 
tisement : Send 25 two-cent stamps and receive THE UNIvERsItTy three months, 13 
issues, on trial. Specimen copies, three different issues, will be mailed to any address 
for examination on receipt of ten cents. Address 


THE UNIVERSITY COMPANY, 


75 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Jil. 
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Office Carpets 


Before buying your Carpets, Linoleum, Oil 
Cloths or Mattings, call at BENDALL’S 
Carpet Store, 114 Fulton St., basement 
floor, New York. Cheapest place in the City. 
If not convenient to call, send for samples. 
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Cigarettes. 
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Pure Havana Tobacco only is 
used in the manufacture 
of these unrivalled 





Clea . : 6 
B. LEVY, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
46 GRAND ST. near 2ND St., Brooklyn, E. D. 
Fall Styles now ready. 
GEO. GROOM, 63 Broapway, BROOKLYN, 


E. D. English Boot and Shoemaker. Gentle- 
men’s Fine Shoes, Repairing and Custom Work 








a Specialty. 


C. A. LESTER'S 


FISH AND OYSTER DEPOT, 


346 Court Street, 


Corner of Union, BROOKLYN. 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Lobsters, Halibut, 
Mackerel, Soft Shell Crabs, Smoked Fish, Salt 
Fish, ete., etc. 
FRESH EVERY MORNING. 


PICKLED OYSTERS A_ SPECIALTY. 
Oysters, Wholesale and Retail. 


DEPOT FOR ROCKAWAY OYSTERS. 
Televhone, No. 431. 





COLLINS & CO., 
PRINTERS, 


106 LIVINGSTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 


Printing of all descriptions neatly and prompt- 
ly done. Steam yi yo Large assortment 


of type. 





Rear of Court House, 








ANDREW MOWBRAY’S 
Boarding, Sale, Commission Exchange Stables, 
233 Schermerhorn St., near Bond. 


The best and most reliable place to buy 
or sell HORSES or CARRIAGES, 


‘ON “ITVO ANOHdATAL 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 
By Andrew Mowbray, Prop. 


= 80g 





Coupes, Light Wagons, Pony Puetons and Saddle Horses 
to let on reasonble terms. A Specialty made of Buying and 
Se Selling First-class Horses and Carriages on Commission. 

~ Brooklyn, E.D. Insurance Agency. 
JOS. W. WHITE, MANAGER. 

Westchester Fire Ins. Co., N. Y.; Mechanics’ Fire Ins. 
Co., Brooklyn; Fidelity and Casualty Co. Plate Glass, 
Steam Boiler and Accident Insurance, 

OFFICE, 56 BROADWAY. BROOKLYN, E. D. 
H. R. HANLAN, 
Agent, Prudential Life Insurance Co., 
35 GRAND ST, BROOKLYN, E. D. 
Fire Insurance effected in any desired company. 











Ladies’ and Gents’ Oyster and Dining 
Saloon, 327 Washington Street, nea 
the Post Office, Brooklyn. Late Eng : 
man’s A. W. Tyson, Prop 


WORK SHOPS 


WITHOUT STEAM POWER 

BY USING OUTFITS OF 
BARNES’ PAT. FOOT POWER 
machinery can compete with 
steam power. Sold on trial. 
Metal and woodworkers send for 
prices. Illustr’d catalogue free. 
W. EF. & — Barnes Co. 
Rockford, Ill. 

Address No rcs) Ruby St. 













wen. H “RLOTHROP, 
Wall St.tFerry, Brooklyn. 

Canopies to hire for Weddings and Parties. Awnings. 
Fags, Banners and Decorations for Halls, Fairs, etc. 
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JOHN T. PINCKNEY, 


DEALER IN STRICTLY 


PURE MILK, 


Fresh from Farms in Hunterdon County, 
New Jersey, 


No. 340 SMITH ST,, 


Corner First Place, 


BROOKLYN. 


Families Supplied at their Residences. 


Milk Delivered in Glass Jars. 


Best Creamery Butter and Long 


Island Eggs. 


—) 


THOMAS HUDSON, 


Successor to George Hudson & Sons, 


Plumber, fas Extter, 


PAINTER AND PAPER HANGER, 
COR. FULTON AND YORK STREETS 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 





CONTRACTS FOR GENERAL REPAIRS. 


Cc. EX. RIVERS, 








| 
| 
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A SKIN OF BEAUTY 1S A JOY FOREVER. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier 


Removes Tan, Pim- 
ples, Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash and 
Skin diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. It has 
stood the test of 30 
years, and isso harm- 
less we taste it to 
be sure the prepara- 
tion is properly made, 
Accept no counter- 
feit of similar name. 
The _ distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayer, said 
to a lady of the Aaut- 
SS ton (a patient:)—" As 

J . ESSss you ladies will use 

them, I recommend ‘ Gouraua’s Cream’ as the least harm- 
ful of all the Skin preparations,” One bottle will last six 
months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. . 
ime. M. B.T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N.Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S.,Canadas and Europe. Also found in 





| N.Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s. Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, 


| mitations. 





and other Fancy Goods Dealers. (8 Beware of base 
$1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
elling the same. 


Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin. 
No other Cosmetic will do it. 


Pure Drugs at Popular Prices. 
WHEELER & BOLTON 
Cor. Fulton & Clinton Streets. 


-(@" MANAGED BY LADIES. 
BROoOoowKIT YN 





EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 


STREET, 
Two Blocks 


No. 29 CONCORD 

Between Fulton and Washington Streets. 
from Bridge Entrance. 

__ SERVANTS OF ALL KINDS. 


One Price Boot and Shoe Store. 


Call and examine our Large Assortment of Fall and 
Winter Goods, the best and cheapest in the City, for price 
and quality. School Shoes—we have a large assortment at 
very low prices. 

F. MUSSON ck CO., 

195 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 


____ Bet. Nassau and Concord Sts.. Near the Bridge. 


CATARRH 












-t 
ne S © 
w= 2 : = CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, 
q bo z BRONCHITIS, DEAFNESS, 
Hoss e CURED AT HOME, 
O2ks ¢ NEW PAMPHLET, FREE. 
fies 53 ep MBO 

ra > ® or reh St., Philadelp i 
2 g<& @ SS : 321 MENTION THUS PAPER 
a} aS 2 Es DR. CASE’S CARBOLATE OF TAR INHALANT. 

5 Fis} 2? SALUDA, Mipp.esex Co., Va., August 29, 1882 
ty Ess a My Dear Dr. Case—Pardon the liberty I take and do 

3s 3 Po not count it conceit, in sending you my photograph. If 
0 Drew a= may never have the pleasure of visiting you, but I wish you 
H os 2 | to know the features ot the man whose life vour Carbo) ic 

238s “© of Tar Inhalant was instrumental in saving. I began t he 
Qoe2Z } use of your remedy for Catarrh and Bronchitis in Septem 
cq 4 gt = ber 1879. 1 tried it faithfully, and it completely cured me 
0 I. 8 KG My throat was constantly inflamed. My nasal organs 
QesS>D were terribly diseased, Sores covered the inside of my 
q E>s eo nose from the entrance to the palate. My ears were also 

Eas = terribly affected. I used to bleed from throat and nose 
0 o Ong = whenever I preached. Now I can preach three times a day 
(0) oT 4 @ and not suffer at all. Iam perfectly well now. 

Ace Y our triend, Rev. D. G. C. Burrs, 

17 Pastor of Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
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59 Carmine Street, N. Y 
VESEY 8T. AND SIXTH AVE. CARS PASS THE DOOR. 


Chuvel-. “y FE urnishe V5. 
OUR BANNERS 


(For Sunday-schools and all kinds 





of Organizations, ) 

Are made of spec- 
ially imported 
Silk. 

They are Hand- 
painted in Oil Col- 
ors and have Polished Wood Staffs 
with Polished Brass Mountings. 
Cost, B5 to $100. 


Designs Made and Sent for Inspection. 
Write for our Illustrated Hand-book. 





6 bed e) 

Home Exerciser” 
For train-werkers and sodents:y pocplo. 

Gentlemen, Ladies and Youths; the 

P mAthicte or Invalid. A complete gym- 

d nasium. Takes up but 6inch square 

q BEE floor- room, something new, scientific, 

pone og comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular, 

** Home Scuoor For Puysicar Cutture,” 16 East 14th 

Street, N. Y. City. Prof. D. L. Down. 


PYLE’S PHARMACY, 
326 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


ALL GOODS AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Is Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, 310 FULTON STREET: 
















TULLIS & HASSELL, 
Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
ENGRAVING, LITHOGRAPHY AND PRINTING, 

73 & 75 Fulton St., 


L. TULLIS. 


S. W. HASSELL. NEW YORK. 





WALTER WADE, 
MANAGER OF SELECT ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Office, 413 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Engagements effected with all the most Celebrated Artists, 
for Course or Single Entertainments. 








THE LIGHT RUNNING 
Cr 





SEWING MACHINE 


—SHAS NO EQUAL> 


NEW! HOME SEWING MACHINE Ct CO. 
RANGE,MAS 


30 Ut UNION SQUARE NY. CHICAGO, I ILL. 
ST.LOUIS MO. ATLANTA,GA. 
FOR SALE BY 


B. F. BELGER, 
No. 431 Fulton Street, 


Bet. Jay and Pearl Streets, 

















BROOKLYN. 





SAVE YOUR MONEY. 


By subscribing for your AMERICAN and FoREIGN Nrws- 
PAPERS and MAGAZINES through the KNICKERBOCKER 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 132 Nassau Street, New York. You 
can get the Lowest CLUB Rates. The following are some 
of our prices : 


Atlantic Monthly, $3 35 Household, $0 90 
Harper’s Magazine, 3 Housekeeper, 0 %5 
Scientific American, 2% Babyhood, 12 
Country Gentleman, 2 5 Babyland, 0 45 


Decorator & Furnisher, $3.35. 
te" Correspondence solicited. CATALOGUE SENT FREE, 





PIANOS & ORGANS, 81 & 83 Court St., 
) Rents, $3 per Month Upwards. 


$10 Monthly Until Paid. 
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PORATED 


Boston, Mass. 
A. P. W. PApgEr Co. 


Gentlemen: ‘Your Medi- 
cated Toilet Paper” is Wwse- 
‘ul ¢ o tre : , E} Printep Parer, or that containing 
isd in the es atme nt of Anal chemicals incident to the pennies wie 
aiseases, allaying f£ areat cess of manufacture, is a cause of Hem- 
rtp sb "J to = great ; orrhoids. The **Stanparp”’ Brand is 
extent the intense itching, not medicated, but is entirely 04 _~ 
's . Ty any deleterious substance. The divi- 
and is a remedy easily ap- sce into chests oy perforations, secures 
plied. [ts cheapness and economy unattainable in the Unperfor- 
atness iat’ <tale ated Roll or package, while the rapid 
ae ness are commendable, dissolution of the paper in water pre- 
and a trial is convinei “ft <4 vents loss of health from impure air 
7 bs tal is convine ng of 4due to stoppage of pipes and drains. % 
its merits. 2A with accompaning Physicians’ and§ 
3] em Plumbers’ Bills. 
F. M. Jounson, M. D. hs Special Express contracts now enable 


id us to 
S Deliver One Doz. (000 Sheet Ro!ls 











July 1, 1885. 


heretofore, Two Rolls and Nickel Fix- 
ture for $1.00, charges prepaid. 


iat 

‘. and NICKEL FIxTURE, anywhere in the 

& m™ United States accessible by Express. on 
re ef £. receipt of $3.00, or we can forward as 


DFRFORATED WRAPPING 


& TOILET PAPER. WAXED PAPER. ANTI-RUST PAPER 
CARBOLATED PAPER: ANTISEPTIC BANDAGE PAPER ano '. 


} ™ ~~ | r ieee | ~ 
MEDICATED PAPER. 

Our Specially prepared paper for the use of sufferers from Hemorrhoids is heavily 
charged with ointment, and has the indorsement of physicians, in that the regular applica- 
tion of recognized remedies is accomplished through absence of the annoyance attending 
the use of ointment in the usual manner. The Itching type of this disease quickly yields 
to its influence,and its remarkable success is unquestionably due to the use of paper as a vehicle 
for the remedy. 

Pocket Packet, - - - -10 | Ten Packets and neat Pocket Case, $ 1.00 
Price per Roll of 1000 Sheets securely Two 1000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel Fix- 


wrapped in Tin Foil, ‘ - - 50 | ture, ‘ 4 5 : Ps 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. Address, 


Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co., ALBANY, N. Y.! 





"THE LEADING DRUGGISTS SELL OUR GOODS. 

















